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EDITORIAL 


CHOOSING OUR RULERS 


Wit a general election not very far off, most of the people who 
will stand as candidates have already been chosen. The new 
Parliament, whatever the changes in party representation there may 
be, will include at least sixty new members, of whom all but a few 
have never sat in the House of Commons before. These are the 
replacements for members not seeking re-election. If there is any 
swing away from the — composition of the House the number 
of new members will be larger still. Some of those entering 
Parliament for the first time now will eventually become Ministers 
of the Crown, and for all one knows there is a future Prime 
Minister among them. Yet in spite of the obvious importance of 
the choices that have been made, in spite of the influence that some 
of these men and women are likely to have on our future lives and 
the lives of our children, surprisingly little public interest is shown 
in the manner by which they got to the starting point of a 
parliamentary career, or in who has taken the decision to put them 
there. 

The three short articles which follow describe the methods of 
selection used by each of the main political parties, with special 
reference to the choice of candidates who stand a reasonable chance 
of being elected. Each article has been written by a member of the 
party it describes, who has had first-hand experience of the process. 
Then at the end is a short analysis of the candidates who have 
actually been chosen by the Conservative and Labour Parties either 
as replacements for retiring members or for seats where they face 
hostile majorities of under 2,000 and so must be regarded as 
potential members of the next Parliament. 


The Autonomy of the Local Party 


In all three parties the essentials of the method of choice are similar; 
it is the constituency party organisation and not the central party 
machine that chooses candidates, not only in theory but in fact. 
This is contrary to public belief, but it is true. The central offices 
have a certain degree of influence, but constituency organisations 
are prickly things and liable to recoil at the slightest suggestion of 
central interference, and more than one aspiring candidate has 
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found too open support from his party headquarters to be the kiss 
of death when he comes to face the rows of constituency members 
at the selection meeting. In all three there is a complex inter- 
relationship between headquarters, the constituency, and the candi- 
date himself, and each of them is likely to find the long spoon a 
useful implement. 


What Qualities are Needed? 


It may be assumed, for the Conservative and Labour Parties at least, 
that there will be no dearth of people willing to offer themselves 
as candidates, particularly for seats that there is a chance of 
winning. Some of these people will be excellent political material, 
with the right blend of intelligence, ability, sincerity, and personal 
ambition to make successful members of the House and to con- 
tribute to the work of their parties and the governing of the country. 
A larger number will not. But a less than perfect combination of 
qualities does not necessarily make a man a useless member, and 
still less does it make him unacceptable to the constituency parties. 
For the principle still persists in British politics that the Member of 
Parliament is ond and foremost a representative of his constituents, 
and if he happens to become a Minister that is almost incidental. 
The principle is eng not a bad one if it is not so rigorously 
applied as to exclude the real ministerial material of the future. 
Especially in these days of the welfare state, when the private 
citizen’s life is touched at so many points by the government and 
its departments, it is all the more necessary for him to have a 
channel for his grievances and his difficulties, and most members 
find that this part of their work, whether they treat it as pure 
welfare activity or as a vitally important means of protecting the 
citizen from the wrongful use of power by the administration, takes 
up a substantial part of their time. Whether much of this work 
should be done by the member or by someone else is another 

uestion; the fact is that at present much of it is done by him, and 
the people who choose him will have at least one eye on his 
willingness and ability to do it. 


Divergent Interests 


A good representative does not necessarily make a good Minister, 
yet the party in Parliament obviously needs new blood from time to 
time to provide the succession to its present leadership. There is 
thus liable to be a conflict between the party in Parliament and the 
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party in the constituencies, because their interests are not identical. 
The ideal method of selection ought to reconcile the divergent 
interests; if there is, by experience, no ideal method, it is because 
the interests diverge too much to be capable of reconciliation. The 
first interest is that of the constituency party, which wants someone 
to represent it—which is not the same thing as representing the 
constituency as a whole, a point of great importance. The second 
interest is that of the parliamentary party and its leaders, who want 
good parliamentarians capable of becoming leaders in the future. 
There is a third interest too, that of the party machine outside 
Parliament, which mainly wants peace so ches it can get on with 
the job of building up membership and winning elections, and so is 
anxious to avoid controversial candidates. In the Labour Party, 
there is a fourth, the interest of the trade unions in having in 
Parliament a number of members who will support on the political 
level the actions of the unions themselves on the industrial level in 
furthering the claims of the workers they represent. This has its 
parallel in the Conservative Party, though the connection is less 
immediately visible; the Conservative Party would be as unhappy 
without its company directors as the company directors would 
without the Conservative Party. 


The Party Caucus 


All three parties, being essentially democratic in structure, seem to 
have discovered that the easiest way of trying to reconcile all these 
interests is to push the responsibility as far away as possible from 
the centre, that is to the party organisations in the constituencies. 
But this theoretically democratic procedure is not the best way of 
ensuring the preservation of the representative principle. For such 
is the working of politics at the local level that the person chosen 
will be selected not to represent his constituents as a whole, not the 
whole body of those who vote for him, not even the whole enrolled 
membership of his party in the constituency, but simply the 
minority a active members who are sufficiently concerned with 
politics to give of their time and energy to get themselves to a 
position where they can have a say in choosing him. Even within 
this minority there will almost certainly be at least one smaller 
minority, the really vigorous and determined political workers who 
take initiatives and cause their views to prevail among the larger 
number; and since in many constituency parties there is a constant 
struggle for local power between more than one of these sub-groups, 
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the final choice is likely to depend on which happens to have the 
upper hand at the moment the choice has to be made. Because 
these effective wielders of power are more politically conscious than 
the rest, they are probably more extreme too; the active elements 
in constituency Seas Parties are usually well to the left of the 
mass of Labour voters, and the Conservative Party’s efforts to 
resent itself as moderate, progressive, and widely based have often 
iia seriously embarrassed by the behaviour a some of its own 
most vigorous workers in the constituencies. It cannot be claimed 
that these determined people are truly representative of anything 
except themselves, and they are often badly wrong in their interpre- 
tation of what the electorate wants, let alone of what is in the 
longer-term interest of their party on the national scale. 


Proposed Improvements 


Recognition of the shortcomings of the present system as applied 
by the three parties has given rise to a number of suggestions for 
improvement. There is, for instance, a group of proposals taking 
its inspiration from the recent happenings in the Conservative Party 
in Bournemouth East, where the refusal of the party executive to 
re-adopt its sitting member was submitted to a postal ballot of the 
whole membership—time being given for a considerable number 
of new members to join the party and so acquire the right to vote. 
This did not become a precedent, however, and a similar request 
from the ejected member for Belfast North was turned down by 
the party headquarters, though it is hard to see where the difference 
of principle lay between the two cases. The Bournemouth episode 
stirred interest in the possibility of using the postal ballot as the 
normal method of selection, and some people went further and 
suggested that there should be something on the lines of an 
American primary, in which all who inscribe themselves as voters for 
a particular party should have the right to take part in the choice 
of a candidate. The trouble is that fewer people would offer them- 
selves for selection if they had to go to the trouble and expense of 
an eliminating contest first; moreover, it would once again be 
mainly the party activists who would take the trouble to vote, and 
there is no guarantee that the results would be any better. 

The second suggestion, that the influence of the central party 
organisations should be increased, has much more to commend it. 
It is not necessary or desirable for the central machine to replace 
the constituency party as the selecting mechanism, but only to find 
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a means by which the principle of local representation can be com- 
bined with the needs os the party nationally. The central organisa- 
tion will know, considerably better than the constituency parties, 
both what types of candidate are needed and also who is available 
to fill the gaps, and it would help both the main parties if this 
knowledge were more adequately represented when the choice is 
made. In this respect the Labour Party’s by-election procedure 
might be worth extending, for it permits the National Executive 
Committee to make its own nominations which the constituency 
party is obliged to consider though not necessarily to accept; it is all 
the more regrettable that this useful practice is falling into disuse. 

That something needs to be done is obvious from a glance at the 
representatives of both the main parties in Parliament. While there 
are brilliant men there, there are too many others whose intellectual 
calibre is low. Moreover, both parties es within the last few 
years, had the humiliating experience of compelling successful ex- 
Ministers who have lost their seats (or in at fica one outstanding 
case had a seat redistributed away) to hawk themselves round to the 
constituencies in the hope of resuming their interrupted careers, 
knowing that their future rests in the hands of people whose sense 
of national responsibility may not be the most conspicuous of their 
qualities. 

Conservative Snobbery 


The one positive advantage the Conservative system has over the 
Labour system is that a would-be candidate can apply directly to 
the constituency party, knowing that his name will at least be con- 
sidered; by contrast, the Labour method of establishing a list for 
consideration is haphazard, with luck as a chief component. The 
faults of the Conservative method in general are the faults of 
Conservative activists generally; snobbery plays too large a part, 
and it is doubtful whether the party really benefits from havin 
quite so many relatives of recent Prime Ministers or of colideas 
ruling families in the House of Commons. The table of occupations 
on p. 228 shows how little basis there is for the Conservative claim 
to represent all sections of the community, and points a glaring 
contrast with the much wider spread of the Labour Party. 


Trade Union “ Purchase” of Labour Seats 


Yet it is probably the Labour system that is in greater need of 
reform. Labour candidates are, on average, older than their 
opponents, which is all the more serious since Labour members, 
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having usually no alternative occupation to fall back on if they 
leave Parliament, tend to stay on in the House later in life than 
Conservatives. The least satisfactory feature of the system is the 
trade union hold on the safest seats. Trade unionists are needed in 
Parliament; after all, the link with the unions is part of the raison 
d’étre of the Labour Party. But it is not now the ablest trade 
unionists that get there; these become union leaders rather than 
politicians, and far too many union candidates are at best second 
raters who have failed to reach the top inside the union, at worst 
elderly men for whom a seat in Parliament is a reward for good but 
not brilliant service. Apart from that, however, it is not to the 
party’s long-term advantage that the financial backing a sponsored 
candidate can bring with him should play so large a part in so many 
selections, often to the exclusion of unsponsored individuals who 
might make very much better Members of Parliament. The days 
are gone when seats in Parliament could be openly bought and sold, 
and the Conservatives wisely got rid, some years ago, of the large 
individual subscription to party funds as an inducement. It is not 
to the Labour Party’s cred:t that trade union sponsorship should be 
the last remaining instance in this country of the purchase of public 
office. 





THE SELECTION OF 
PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES 


1. THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
WILLIAM REES-MOGG 


IN common conversation one often hears people say of some 
candidate: “1 hope Central Office will give him a better seat next 
time.”” When told that Central Ofhce cannot dispose of seats and 
cannot usually exercise more than a subsidiary influence on the 
actual selection, they express a polite — which barely masks 
their incredulity. The basis of selection of Conservative candidates, 


in theory and in fact, is the free choice of the local association, and 
that free choice is subject to very few limitations. Central Office 
has a right of veto on candidates who are not on its list; it is seldom 
exercised. 

Admission to the Central Office list is not a mere formality, but 
it is not a stiff hurdle either. Would-be candidates are interviewed 
by the Vice-Chairman of the sige and by the advisory panel. 

’ 


Sometimes if they lack experience they are asked to wait a while; 
occasionally a person of objectionable views or record is refused. 

The 0 ec process itself is a simple one. The association 
receives the names of people who wish to be considered; some of 
the names are sent in direct, some come from the Central Office 
list, either at the special request of the would-be candidate or because 
Central Office thinks he might be suitable. The executive of the 
local association sets up a selection committee, perhaps with one to 
two dozen members, and the initial list is whittled down for a 
preliminary interview. 

This is inevitably the most arbitrary stage. The potential candi- 
dates are still all at this stage so many pieces *y paper. Two 
contrary rules seem to e, The first is that there is a strong 
negative selection, inevitable when perhaps over a hundred qualified 
people have to be passed over. Selection committees may at this 
stage decide to see no women, no bachelors, no men over fifty, or 
whatever it may be. The second rule is that anything which picks 
a candidate out of the ruck has a disproportionate effect. A single 
member of the selection committee who remembers a outiaaae 


© The author is Prospective Conservative Candidate for Chester-le-Street, where he fought 
the by-election in September 1956. 
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speech can do it; if the candidate has some notable recent experience 
such as being caught in a revolution or visiting the South Pole that 
too might secure him an interview. 

Generally speakin , however, this initial selection is done in a 
sensible and fak-minded way. It is bound to be arbitrary, and some 
rather disappointing candidates have surprisingly impressive bio- 
graphies, but the committees certainly seem to try to find a list of 
suitable people, and to give themselves and the executive a fair 
choice of different types. 

The preliminary selection is followed by a selection interview. 
The normal number of candidates interviewed by the selection 
committee is about twelve, and they whittle the list down usually 
to a final three or four. These interviews seem to vary a good deal 
in character. Sometimes they are quite exhaustive, and may be 
broken up into two stages. Sometimes they are brief. Occasionally 
they are so brief as to offer no reasonable opportunity to assess the 
candidate’s merits. 

The next stage is that the final short list is put before the full 
executive. This will be a body of active constituency workers, 
including all the officers of branches, of young Conservative and 
women’s branches, and of the trade union groups. It may number 
anything between thirty and 300, and as a broad rule the safer the 
seat the larger the executive; for that there are obvious reasons. At 
this meeting each candidate speaks for twenty minutes or so and 
answers questions. The choice is made by the second ballot system 
and the candidate selected is put before an adoption meeting of the 
whole association. There is at least one recent example of the 
adoption meeting rejecting the executive’s recommendation, but 
that is a very unusual occurrence. 

From the candidate’s point of view this is a perfectly fair system 
of local selection. It has certainly notable advantages. Although 
there may be lobbying inside the constituency, lobbying from out- 
side is usually ineffective. There is absolutely no financial barrier. 
I have heard of only one case since the war of a candidate being 
asked whether he would subscribe to local party funds, and that 
was in a seat held by Labour. There is in any case a limit to the 
amount one may subscribe, and the limit is a low one, £25 a year 
for a candidate and £50 for a member. The question of a candi- 
date’s personal financial position may arise; with young candidates 
constituencies sometimes express a paternal concern not to damage 
a career outside politics. Nevertheless, that too is in most cases a 
quite unimportant consideration in the actual selection. 
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Inevitably, selection committees and executive committees vary 
in their competence. The biggest variation is not in the views of 
the executives, but in their ability to conduct business. A weak, 
incompetent, and woolly minded chairman of the selection com- 
mittee can do far more harm to the chance of finding the right 
candidate than one who is merely prejudiced on political issues. 
My experience is that the weak selection committees tend to be 
found in out of the way seats; selection committees in large 
industrial towns and in seats near London are likely to be business- 
like; seaside resorts have a mixed reputation for political judgment. 
The question is essentially one of the availability of administrative 
capacity. When the chairman of the local association puts in for the 
nomination this is liable to upset the selection process even if he is 
not selected, though a capable local chairman may plainly make a 
good candidate. 

One intrusive element is sometimes the press. Short lists are 
usually confidential, but the confidence is by no means always kept. 
On the whole it seems to be damaging for a person on the short list 
to be mentioned in the press, whether favourably or unfavourably. 
Press attempts to influence the selection are always resented. 

This process of local selection does inevitably have some dis- 


advantages from a national point of view. Local associations 
cannot be fully aware of the need for balance in the parliamentary 
party; they sometimes fail to adopt trade unionists and men of 
particular experience whom the party leadership would rightly like 
to see at Westminster. The ‘ane ge of trade unionists is a real one, 


though it has to be remembered that a substantial proportion of 
the Labour Party’s trade union members are not trade unionists but 
trade union officials—often a very different thing. There is no lack 
of what might be called shop floor experience in the Conservative 
Party, and in many cases Conservative Members of Parliament are 
men who started as production workers and were promoted to 
management. 

This is only a partial explanation of the attitude of local associa- 
tions; it is also true that the safest Conservative seats are in non- 
industrial areas. There is a real sense in which an industrial trade 
unionist is not the most suitable candidate for a large agricultural 
area, and the county seats are normally concerned to find at least 
some farming experience. It is not true to say that there are no 
trade unionists on Conservative selection committees, but inevitabl 
they are rarer on selection committees in Bournemouth or Sout 
Kensington than in Stoke or Gateshead. Trade unionists make 
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very strong candidates for industrial seats; only too many of such 
seats are safely held by the Labour Party. 

Subject to this proviso the Conservative Party does in fact choose 
a wide range of candidates. The party in Parliament—which is 
what really matters—is not a uniform body cither in age or educa- 
tion or social background or experience. There seems at present to 
be an increasing tendency to adopt candidates who live in or near 
the constituency. The candidate from outside may be adopted, but 
will probably be expected to establish a local residence if he can 
afford to do so. 

Other prejudices are of varying importance. As a Roman 
Catholic, I have myself encountered some prejudice against my 
religion. The Roman Catholic is in fact under some disadvantage, 
but not an overwhelming one, and there are a number of Roman 
Catholic members. To be a woman is probably a rather greater 
handicap in seeking selection. The ae rules governing selection 
do in fact lay down that there should be no religious prejudice in 


deciding selection, and many constituencies observe the rule. Some 
selection committees remove the candidate’s religion from the 
candidate’s form, and that is undoubtedly a safeguard. 

A much more worrying position is that of Jews, who do un- 
doubtedly find it more difficult to become Conservative Members of 


Parliament. This may be a situation which is improving; there are 
now two Jewish Members of Parliament on the Conservative side. 
It is true that both have the advantage of being Baronets, but for a 
period recently there was in fact none. 

These are important matters, but they do not answer the vital 

uestions. Is the system fair? and does it work? To both questions 
the answer must be qualified. This is probably as fair a system as 
could be devised, but the attractive Old Etonian from a well-to-do 
local family does start with too big an advantage over the brilliant 
Jewish scientist from a grammar school and a redbrick university, 
or the active trade unionist. 

On the other hand, candidates who have no advantages, and 
perhaps considerable handicaps, do usually secure adoption for 
winnable seats if they show determination and if they are qualified 
in ability. It is not a perfect system, but it is not a bad one either. 
You cannot stop ped men getting in, but they may be delayed. 
The ex-Member of Parliament who has lost his seat in middle age 
may sometimes be an exception to this rule. 

The system also seems to work in providing places for the talent 
that is needed for the conduct of government. There are still good 
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candidates without good seats, perhaps without seats at all; it would 
be deplorable if there were not; yet there is no vast surge of ability 
which is unable to make itself heard or effective. Sooner or later 
the best men usually find themselves seats they can win. However, 
it is true that the fact that the leadership of the party wants a 
particular candidate weighs too little or executive committees. 
Sometimes they even regard it as an insult to be told that the leader 
of the party would welcome the support of some particularly well- 
qualified candidate. 

So long as local autonomy persists the system will retain its 
defects—but it will also retain its major strength. It will always 
resist Central Office too fiercely when Central Office is right. And 
when Central Office tries to get a seat for a trade unionist, or an 
eminent economist, or a defeated Cabinet Minister, Central Office 
usually is right. Yet if the system were not independent then it 
would lose its whole vigour, and the Conservative Party, with 
nothing but a series of centrally appointed nominees, would be 
fatally damaged. 


2. THE LABOUR PARTY 
T. E. M. McKITTERICK 


Turovucuout the constitution of the Labour Party runs the prin- 
ciple that the constituency party organisation is an autonomous 
body subject only to the minimum of organisational, ase 8 
disciplinary, and financial control from the centre. Financial 
independence means that it cannot rely on help from the centre at 
any time, and though struggling local | pin a get help at 
election times, it is as a matter of grace and not of right. Discipline 
thus cannot be enforced by the grant or withholding of subventions. 

In line with this vente | principle of autonomy, each constituency 


party is responsible for the choice of its parliamentary candidate, 
and it makes no difference whether the seat is a safe one for Labour, 
a marginal, or safe Conservative. The candidate chosen, it is the 
constituency party that must find the money to finance his cam- 

aign, and since it cannot call on Transport House for help it must 
a for its money elsewhere—and the easiest source is the trade 
unions. The criticism of Labour Party procedure that it leads to 


® The author was Labour candidate for Bromley in 1951 and for York in 1955. 
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the virtual sale of certain seats to the unions is a valid one, but the 
alternative is either for the constituency party to shoulder a sub- 
stantial financial burden, or for a radical change in method to be 
made under which the unions would pay their contributions to a 
central fund from which they could be disbursed to the constituency 
parties. But in the second case the shift of responsibility to the 
centre would almost inevitably lead to some circumscription of the 
freedom of choice now enjoyed by the parties in the constituencies. 

There are some differences between the procedures used when a 
candidate is being selected for a general election and those required 
for a by-election. In the case of a general election, the first step is 
the issue by the National Executive Committee of a general autho- 
risation to resume selection of candidates (usually done shortly after 
the previous general election, when all candidatures are regarded as 
having iad followed by an agreement between the constituency 
party and the regional organiser of a time-table to be followed. The 
constituency executive committee then sends out an invitation to 
nominate to all affiliated organisations—ward or local parties, trade 
union branches, Co-operative parties, women’s sections, youth 
sections, and any others such as local Fabian Societies. A date is 
fixed a month or more ahead by which the nominations must be 
returned to the constituency secretary, and when they are received 
(bearing the written consent of the person nominated) they must be 
validated by the regional organiser. This means nothing more than 
ensuring that they are in proper form, and does not imply approval 
or disapproval of the nominees. The next stage is for the con- 
stituency executive to prepare a short list, usually containing the 
names of not less than three nor more than six persons, who will 
be invited for the final selection meeting. This final selection is 
done by the general management committee, which is composed of 
delegates from ali the affiliated organisations in proportion to their 
membership, and may be as few as thirty strong or as many as 200. 

The procedure at this meeting has to be strictly adhered to, and 
the regional organiser or other senior official will be present to 
ensure that it is, but he will not take any other part in the meeting. 
The candidates are summoned before the meeting in turn (the order 
normally being decided by drawing lots) and are required to address 
the delegates ee ten or fifteen minutes, during which they usually 
talk about themselves, their high qualifications, their views on 
burning issues, or indeed about anything they please. There is then 
a period of questions; sometimes a standard list is put to all candi- 
dates, sometimes the questions are only from the floor, but most 
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commonly both methods of questioning are combined. The 
candidate then leaves the meeting, and the next one is summoned. 
When all the candidates have been interviewed, the meeting then 
votes without discussion, using an elimination procedure which 
requires voting to continue until one candidate has obtained a clear 
majority. They are all then summoned back together, the winner 
mysteriously finds himself in the seat next to the chairman, and the 
result is announced. The successful candidate has then to be 
endorsed by the National Executive Committee; endorsement is 
rarely withheld, and when it is it is usually because he is politically 
unorthodox and believed to have connections with what are 
described, with conscious meiosis, as “‘ organisations ineligible for 
affiliation to the Labour Party”—in other words, with other 
political parties, and especially the Communist Party or one of the 
proscribed Trotskyist groups. 

“Transport House ”’ thus has, constitutionally, a very small part 
to pay in all this; it authorises the constituency party to select, it 
makes sure that the procedure is properly followed, and it endorses 


the final choice, but beyond that it can do nothing except at the 
request of the people on the spot. At by-elections its powers are 
rather greater, since it has the right to put in one or more nomina- 


tions in the name of the National Executive Committee, but this 
right is not always used and does not debar other bodies entitled 
to nominate from actually doing so. (At by-elections the selection 
is supposed to be carried out by the constituency executive instead 
of the general management committee, but in practice there is now 
often no difference between the by-election pes 2 the general election 
procedure.) It does happen that Transport House may be anxious 
to get a particular candidate selected—perhaps a defeated ex- 
Minister—and will put forward his name to the constituency 
executive. But this is a risky process, since constituency parties are 
so jealous of their independence that too open a backing from 
Transport House is liable to count against a candidate rather than 
for him, smacking as it does of central interference. The con- 
stituency executive or any of the nominating bodies, or even an 
individual member, is entitled to ask Transport House for 
suggestions, but no one is bound to follow them when given. 
Nominating bodies are entitled to ask for copies of the two 
official lists of possible candidates. List A consists of persons nomi- 
nated by trade unions and any nationally affiliated organs, who by 
implication will bring with them substantial financial backing. 
The maximum is 80 per cent. of the costs of the election, and an 
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annual contribution up to £350 in a borough and £420 in a county 
constituency. List B consists of names of those nominated by their 
constituency parties and accepted by the National Executive Com- 
mittee; almost by implication, though not invariably, these people 
will be without financial backing. They may contribute, if they 
can afford it, not more than £50 a year and their personal expenses 
at an election. Inclusion on either list does not carry automatic 
endorsement after selection, though it is unlikely to be refused to 
someone whose name has been accepted for one of the lists. 

These names are names of possible candidates, but parties are 
free to choose others whose names are not on either list provided 
that they qualify as members of the Labour Party (there is no mini- 
mum period of membership) and do not offend against any of the 
rules on political reliability. So anyone who wants to be a candidate 
should normally, as a first step, get his name on one of the lists, 
which is easy for List B, and varies in difficulty for List A from 
union to union. Once his name is on, he will find himself busy 
answering invitations to stand from constituencies with staggering 
Conservative majorities. If he is on List A, with good financial 
backing, he may not have to wait too long for an invitation for a 
winnable seat; if he is on List B, he will probably wait for the rest 
of his life unless he takes other steps. 

When a winnable seat falls vacant, competition for the succession 
is keen. The first hurdle a would-be candidate has to cross is to 
get himself a nomination, which may be the hardest stage of all. 
The best thing is to know someone, or to know someone who 
knows someone, who will provide an introduction and support 
through the stages of nomination and short-listing, and who will 
do enough canvassing to build up a body of support before the final 
selection, but not so much as to create a counter-body of opposition. 
But if the would-be candidate has no contact beforehand, there is 
little he can do unless he is well known for some other reason. 
He can, of course, write to the constituency party secretary, but is 
quite likely not to get a reply. (Some constituencies now send out 
lists of secretaries of affiliated bodies to anyone who writes in and 
asks for it, but this is not a regular practice.) If he succeeds none- 
theless in getting a nomination, he may be asked to a sort of 
pre-selection meeting by a nominating body, but he may equally 
well get his nomination in the dark. After that, it is up to him, 
and to whatever influential local supporters he can get to guide him 
through the remaining stages. Unies he is an ex-Minister or other 
person of prominence, he cannot rely on help from Transport 
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House, and even if he gets it it may count against him with some 
parties. 

The strength of this complex system is that it leaves wide 
freedom of choice to the people who will have to do the work when 
the election comes, and who naturally want to feel confidence in 
their candidate. The main weakness is that the qualities looked for 
by a constituency party and those required for effective yore per 
of the House are not the same in every respect. Some parties will 
want a colourful figure, especially one on the left wing of the 
party. Others will play safe, and choose a respected local member 
or someone else who can be relied upon not to bring notoriety on 
the constituency—a not uncommon reaction when they are choosing 
a successor either to a Minister or to someone whose parliamentary 
career has been stormy. Some parties will set their face against a 
sponsored candidate, valuing their independence to the point where 
the will accept the financial burden. But others, unfortunately 
iadulion many of the safest seats, will decide in favour of the 
sponsored candidate to save themselves the trouble of finding the 
money. Certain seats become the preserve of certain unions or of 
the Co-operative Party (now limited to thirty seats), though it 
occasionally happens that a ——- union will lose its hold on 
a constituency owing to the diversification of industry there—as has 
happened with the miners in South Wales in recent years. Even 
so, there is still a marked tendency for the safest seats to go either 
to the same union as before or to the highest bidder, and an 
unsponsored candidate must have quite exceptional qualifications 
or = exceptional luck to compete with the money his competitors 
can offer. 


3. THE LIBERAL PARTY 
PHILIP SKELSEY 


Tue Conservative and Labour Parties have an elaborate procedure 
for selecting parliamentary candidates and this is constantly in use 
as aspiring politicians of the Left and Right jostle for the chance 
to fight a seat and get into Parliament. The procedure in the 
Liberal Party is similar in certain respects and sometimes it is used 
—more so in the last year or so than before—but in many cases 


® The author was Liberal candidate at the South Ealing by-election in 1958. 
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there has been virtually no selection because there has been no 
choice available. 

In 1945 methods of selection in all parties were haphazard. A 
number of excellent candidates took the field for the Liberal Party 
but many were heavily defeated and naturally gravitated to the 
Conservative and Labour Parties. In 1950 the Party decided to fight 
on as wide a front as possible and there was a tee search for 
candidates. A total of 475 were adopted, often without inquiries, 
interviews, or selection procedure of any kind; many were quite 
unsuitable on any view and a few were positively bizarre, 319 lost 
their deposits, and in 1951 there were only 109 candidates. In 1955 
there were 110 and in some areas there was a swing towards the 
Party—particularly in the West Country. Subsequently, the Party 
has improved its position in a series of by-elections and there are at 
present about 210 candidates adopted for the next election. 

The quality of Liberal candidates is undoubtedly better than it 
was and it is no longer easy for a comedian to get a laugh at their 
expense. But the demand for good candidates still exceeds the 
supply. Liberal supporters who are already prominent in public 
life are not anxious to commit themselves except in the more 
promising constituencies and these are already bespoken by active 
Party stalwarts. Others are reluctant to spend time and energy as 
candidates where organisation is primitive and funds non-existent. 
A Conservative or Labour candidate can always rely on a large part 
of the electorate being willing to vote the party ticket automatically 
regardless of the current political situation and of his virtues or 
defects as a candidate. A Liberal candidate is rarely in this position 
and often has to start virtually from scratch. It is a task which 
requires considerable patience and energy and, above all, encourage- 
ment which has come at last from the victory at Torrington and 
the blows inflicted on the Labour Party at Argyll, Southend, and 
Galloway. 

In the growing number of cases where there is a selection process 
Liberal Party headquarters and the local constituency associations 
play approximately the same role in practice as in the other two 
parties, but in theory headquarters does not exercise the same 
control. It can exercise influence but it cannot give orders. Any 
local association can fight or not fight an election as it thinks fit 
and it may adopt any candidate whom it chooses without endorse- 
ment from tein. But voluntary discipline inside the Party 


is now reasonably good and usually local associations seek guidance 
from headquarters. The Director-General of the Party and others 
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concerned with organisation are of course closely involved in all 
decisions relating to elections and the choice of candidates—particu- 
larly in a be dputen-hes a Candidates’ Sub-committee actin 
under the Chief Parliamentary Whip interviews most outanial 
candidates. In the first place the plan, Pe is asked to complete a 
questionnaire in regard to age, education, religion, employment, war 
service, public appointments, and the type of constituency which he 
prefers. He is also asked to set out what previous political ex- 
perience he has had, what has attracted him to the Liberal Party, 
which items of policy interest him particularly, and which he feels 
especially suited to discussing in public. He is also asked for an 
assurance that he will support the policy of the Party, that he has 
enough time to devote to his constituency and that he will with- 
draw, if he subsequently finds that he has not enough time. Finally 
he is asked to give the names of two referees who can testify as to 
his suitability for public life—a delightfully Sietetioniaanien 
requirement which begs a whole series of questions! The candidate 
then appears before the sub-committee and, if he is found suitable, 
an — endorsement is sent to the association which recom- 
mended him or his name is added to the list of available candidates 
and forwarded for consideration to the next association which asks 
for a candidate. 

The procedure at local level is also similar to that of the other 
two parties. The candidate probably has an informal talk with the 
officers in the first place and then he appears before a meeting of the 
Executive. If acceptable to them, he is recommended for adoption 
to a general meeting of the association but this is usually formal. 
Decisions of the Executive are nearly always ratified and the attitude 
of the Executive is the most important factor in the whole process. 
The candidate—particularly if he is an intellectual—will find the 
local Executive irritating and frustrating in the extreme. He arrives 
at the meeting full of sophisticated notions about politics derived 
from Lord Acton and Walter Lippman and is met with an embar- 
rassed silence as he holds forth. None of the members seem to have 
any experience at interviewing and after an uneasy silence the dis- 
cussion turns to such matters as the Rent Act, the iniquities of the 
local council, and the price of tomatoes. There may be one or two 
questions about the H-bomb, but foreign and colonial policy are 
rarely mentioned. It was usual in the past to find at least one 
member of the Executive who demanded that the candidate should 
support the immediate return of Britain to the gold standard or the 
adoption of land value taxation, but such characters are now less 
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active in the Party. There is usually considerable interest in the 
candidate’s personal position—where he works, how much spare 
time he has, what games he plays, and in particular, what his wife, 
fiancée, or sweetheart will do to help. These matters are usually 
vital as far as women members of the Executive are concerned and 
need very careful handling. 

Any candidate who wishes to be a politician has to present an 
acceptable image to his constituency adie approaching the matter 
in this way an Executive shows a more realistic appreciation of what 
is required from the candidate. The behaviour of Executives does, 
of course, vary considerably; it may be better and it is certainly no 
worse than that of similar bodies in the Conservative and hm 
Parties, which have made some extraordinarily inept choices in 
recent years. Sometimes Liberal Executives are too susceptible to a 
smooth tongue, to snob appeal, and to charming eccentrics and 
egotists who want a candidature for its own sake; but many cases 
can be quoted on the other side of the line. 

It is difficult to devise a more satisfactory system than the above, 
and on the whole it works in the Liberal Party. The better candi- 
dates are in the better constituencies and this is certainly not true 
of the other two parties. The Party needs more good candidates to 
bring out more Liberal votes; more Liberal votes will bring out 
more good candidates. It is a political vicious circle; but is bine 
broken slowly as the Party increases its support at by-elections and 


in public opinion polls. 


4. THE RESULTS OF THE CHOICES 


Ar the 1955 general election, the average age of Conservative 
candidates returned was 49, and of Labour candidates returned 54. 
There were some interesting variations by region and type of con- 
stituency, due no doubt to the fact that where the swing to the 
conservatives was greatest, the average age of the successful 
candidates was lower. 


Table 1. Average Ages of Successful Candidates, 1955 
Conservative Labour 
London Boroughs 55-6 52-4 
English Boroughs 48.9 52-9 
English Counties 47-9 55-9 
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Table 1. Average Ages of Successful Candidates, 1955—<continued. 
Conservative Labour 
Wales 42-0 55-0 
Scotland 54-5 54-9 
Northern Ireland 47-5 None 
Total 49.0 54-0 


The average age of Conservative candidates defeated by 
majorities of under 2,000 was 42:2, and of Labour candidates 
45-0. 


Table 2. Average Ages of Candidates Defeated by 2,000 or Less, 1955 
Conservative Labour 
Former Members 46-7 55-7 


New Candidates 41-9 43.8 
Total 42.2 45-0 


The following analysis of candidates selected for the next general 
election is confined to those chosen to replace members who are 
not standing again, and for seats where the candidate will face a 
hostile majority of 2,000 or less. (In cases where there has been 
a by-election since 1955, the majority at the by-election is used.) 
While there will probably be some candidates who will overturn 


larger majorities, the limit of 2,000 has been chosen to — into 
the analysis re those candidates whose chances of being elected 


can be rated fairly high. 

The coverage is incomplete, since there are some candidates who 
have not yet supplied full data about themselves. The material on 
which the analysis is based has been — by the head offices 
of the two parties, and the thanks of Tue Poxiticat QuaRTERLY 
are due to Mr. Donald Kaberry, m.p., Vice-Chairman of the Con- 
servative Party, in charge of matters relating to parliamentary 
candidates, and to Mr. A. L. Williams, National Agent of the 
Labour Party, and Miss Bell, of the Press Department of the Labour 
Party. The statistical work has been carried out by Mr. Eric 
Richards. 


Table 3. Average Ages of Candidates Selected (May 1959) 
Conservative Labour 
(71 candidates) (53 candidates) 
Seats already held 41.0 46-1 
Majority against, under 1,000 41.3 44.0 
Majority against, 1,000-2,000 44-5 43-4 
General average of above 42-1 44.3 
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Table 4. Candidates Selected by Age-Groups 
Conservative Labour 


Seats Under 1,000— Total Seats Under 1,000— Total 
held 1,000 2,000 held 1,000 2,000 


Under 30 l 5 0 0 
30-34 2 12 8 
35-39 , 9 
Hr-44 9 
45-49 13 
50-54 7 6 
55-59 5 0 6 
60 and over ( 0 2 
Totals 36 14 2 71 ) 19 53 


The next two tables analyse the same candidates (1.¢., seventy-one 
Conservative and fifty-three Labour) by education and occupation. 
In the table of occupations it has been necessary to eliminate some 
of the descriptions to avoid double counting; thus a candidate 
described as “company director and barrister’ will be classified 
only once according to which appears to be his main occupation. 


Table 5. The Education of Candidates 
Conservative Labour 
Seats Under 1,000- Total Seats Under 1,000— Total 
held 1,000 2,000 held 1,000 2,000 
School * 
Elementary only 0 3 3 
Grammar only 2 2 3 
Public only 7 0 0 
Higher education 27 5 ll 
of which 
Oxford Univ. ( 1 
Cambridge Univ. 4 
London Univ. 3 
Other univ. 2 
Other higher educa- 
tion 10 15 
Not given 0 0 0 


Schools attended by those having higher education as well 
Grammar 9 3 7 19 0 


Public 17 6 7 30 2 
Other 1 2 3 0 
Not given 0 0 2 2 3 


* Bearing in mind that most candidates finished school before the passing of the 1944 
Education Act, pre-1944 definitions have been used. 
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Table 6. The Occupations of Candidates 

Conservative Labour 
Seats Under 1,000- Total Seats Under 1,000— Total 

held 1,000 2,000 held 1,000 2,000 
Barristers and solicitors 5 6 3 14 2 1 5 
Journalists and writers 2 0 0 2 2 0 3 
Doctors 0 0 0 0 2 2 
0 
7 
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WHAT’S IN A PARTY IMAGE? 
PEGGY CRANE 


An American reporter has described Mr. Gaitskell as ““ Trying to 
put across in Britain today a fresh and natty drip-dry socialism to 
replace the woolly old red shirt.” 

He was admitting, what few people in this country yet appear 
to realise, that the Leader of the Labour Party has taken on, almost 
single handed, the herculean task of recasting the Labour Party 
image in terms that are understood and approved by the mid- 
twentiecth-century Briton. 

It is certainly something that needs doing. Three years’ hard 
work producing a spate of pamphlets and a gay “ glossy ”’ have all 
been pts towards this end. Yet, according to the polls and the 
recent local elections, the Conservatives still have an edge on the 
Labour Party if it comes to a general election—and this despite 
nearly eight years of office and a series of unpopular decisions from 
Suez to the Rent Act that have rent the country. Where has the 
Labour Party gone wrong? 


The Importance of the Image 


There are fashions in political expression almost as transitory as 
fashions in women’s clothes. Today, “ party image ’”’ is one of the 
most popular among the politically sophisticated. The phrase, 
however, has been given substantive form by the surveys that have 
been made of recent general elections in this country and America. 
These have shown that though issues and the quality of the can- 
didates do, of course, play their part, the image that a party has 
created of itself has a significant influence on the voting, particularly 
among those not continually “exposed” to party politics. In an 
election such as that of 1955, when issues were not particularly 
clear-cut, the “‘ image ” gained in electoral importance. The picture 
the voter carries in his mind of one party or the other may be, in 
fact, often clearer than his view of any particular political topic. 

To both parties, of course, the influence of the image is both an 
advantage and a disadvantage. To Labour at the present time the 
ry ey tend to outweigh the advantages. A brief analysis 
of the findings of these surveys may help to indicate why. 


® The author is Local Government Officer in the Research Department of the Labour 
Party. She was a parliamentary candidate in the last General Election. 
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The Evidence of the Surveys 


In his foreword to Straight Fight’—the first survey of voting 

behaviour in the constituency of N.E. Bristol at the General Elec- 

tion of 1951—Dr. Mark Abrams found that “ The Labour Party 

core is mainly male, working class and young; the Conservatives 

draw their solid support from women, the middle-class, and older 

ao The typical voter is loyal to an ‘image’ which his party 
as built up by annexing a limited range of sloganised issues.’ 

This and the other published surveys of the last three general 
elections * confirm the accepted view that support for the Labour or 
Conservative Parties is closely linked with the voter’s social class. 
The popular image of his party, therefore, represents features that 
are particularly p Ain to the voter’s interests. 

The most popular Tory image, repeated at Greenwich and both 
times at Bristol, was that the Tory Party stood for “ free enterprise 
and business.”” This view was particularly emphasised by the lower 
middle-class voters, such as small tradesmen and window-cleaners, 
and the young. Added to this were a number of more generalised 
views, such as “‘ independence from Government controls”; a party 
“to help better ourselves”; the “ anti-nationalisation party,” and, 
perhaps more important, “ a more capable and efficient party,” than 
Labour. 

Although Conservative voters did not identify themselves with 
the middle class to the same extent as Labour voters identified 
themselves with the working class, both among Labour and Con- 
servative supporters the Conservatives were closely connected with 
the upper class. The reverse image—that held by Tories of the 
Labour Party—is also of interest. Tory voters tended to see the 
Labour Party as the “‘ party of the working class”; “‘ for nationali- 
sation and controls,” and, to a lesser extent, as “ impractical and 
extravagant.” 


The Image of Labour 


To the overwhelming majority of Labour supporters the Labour 
Party was pictured as the “ party best for the working class,” and 
“the full employment party.” Although not particularly well 
expressed, there was also a feeling that it was on the side of the 
ordinary person and humanity, for example: “Labour always 
seems to think of ordinary people such as we are”; in a wider 


1 R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie. 
2 How People Vote (Greenwich Constituency, 1950), by Denny, Gray and Pear; Marginal 
Seat (N.E. Bristol Constituency, 1955), by R. S. Milne and H. C. Mackenzie. 
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sense the Labour Party also symbolised to its supporters certain 
intangibles such as “social justice,” “fair shares,” and the 
“condemnation of the capitalist system.” 

Supporters and opponents of either party tend to carry polarised 
images in their minds—an attractive picture of their own party and 
a repellent one of their opponents. The repulsive effect often acts 
as a supplement to the positive. Unfortunately for Labour, how- 
ever, the repellent picture of the Tories has softened in recent years. 
In 1955, for instance, it was less effective than in earlier elections in 
strengthening the view of lukewarm Labour supporters that a 
Conservative Government was a menace to be avoided. 

In part this may be because in the broadest terms the Labour 
Party is believed—and rightly—to be on the side of the “ have- 
nots,” while the Conservatives are thought to favour the “ haves.” 

In the changing circumstances of today this is an economic 
distinction that is becoming progressively blurred. It is also a 
generalisation that makes some of the more detailed findings of 
the surveys of particular interest and significance to the Labour 
Party, whose supporters tend to think of their party more in terms 
of images than do Conservative voters. 

Both in Greenwich and Bristol, voting behaviour tentatively 
confirmed the opinion of the authors of the American election 
surveys ° that subjective social class is an important predictor of the 
way a person will vote. If he thinks he is middle class—even 
though an objective observer would put him down as working class 
—a man is more likely to vote Conservative than Labour. Similarly, 
the man who thinks of himself as working class, though his eco- 
nomic status may put him in the middle class, will tend to vote 
Labour. 

For 5 middle-class people and the ordinary industrial 
worker, objective and subjective social class are normally the same. 
But in the widening, economic band of the lower middle class— 
ranging from the small shopkeeper and businessman to the highly 
skilled industrial workers, such as draughtsmen and engineers, sub- 
jective and objective social assessments differ considerably. The 
majority of people in this band prefer to consider themselves middle 
or working class, and shy away from the term lower middle class. 
There is also some evidence that people place themselves on a 
slightly higher social scale than is shown by their objective grading. 
D. E. Butler in The British General Election of 1955 also detected 


8 The People’s Choice, by Paul Lazarfield; Voting, by B. R. Berelson. 
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a trend, though as yet only a slight one, of prosperity driving 
working-class voters to vote Conservative as they adopt middle-class 
habits of consumption. 

If this trend were to become significant—as it well may—the 
Labour Party is confronted with the ironic situation which so many 
of its most ardent and vociferous supporters refuse to face. Unless 
it can convince more “haves”’ that the Party offers them scope 
and opportunity it must remain in almost permanent opposition as 
the Party of a diminishing number of “ have-nots.” 


Additional Strokes 


Surveys provide useful statistical evidence about party images but 
they are not the whole story. As the authors of Marginal Seat point 
out, images only change slowly. There is a time lag between them 
and new ideas on party policy. In part they are like a canvas to 
which the artist keeps returning to add a brush stroke here and 
there until the original picture is gradually transformed. 

Since the last election the Labour Party has been repainting 
busily. The Tories have also added a few strokes, but with a sa 
broader brush. As Labour is learning to its cost, however, it is not 
the printed word that necessarily na di the greatest impact. As a 
well-known politician remarked recently, “‘ Nobody bothers to read 
or study political pamphlets these days. ele just can’t be 
bothered.” The creation of a new image, therefore, depends on 
other things. Television is one, though its importance is not yet 
possible to assess. Even more effective, however, may be the chance 
remarks of party leaders and eminent M.P.s, deliberate misrepre- 
sentation by opponents, or the reactions of the young. Mr. Bevan’s 
“vermin” and Mr. Shinwell’s “ tinker’s cuss”—no matter how 
exaggerated or misreported their statements may have been—have 
left a deeper impression on the public than the policy statement 
** Personal Freedom.” 

On the Tory side, with the high rise in unemployment a few 
months ago it was believed that the old fears of the Conservatives 
as the party of unemployment would be revived. The local elec- 
tions in May hardly bear this out; even in Lancashire and parts of 
Scotland where unemployment remained high Labour lost seats. 
The grisly image has lost edge. Further, the Conservatives have 
endeavoured, with considerable success, to put across the impression 
of being a party of young people where youth is given a chance. 
Labour, on the other hand, retains the maiden-auntish look of a 
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“ timid, excessively cautious association for the middle-aged ” * with 
a suspicious down on youth. 

To the thoughtful, the Bow Group—a collection of young, 
intelligent Conservatives alive to the need for change in Tory 
thinking—is an indication of this differing attitude. Where are 
there any young radical Labour thinkers working as a team? A 
few individuals hit the headlines for a brief moment when Con- 
viction was published; but though some of these essays were brilliant 
in their analysis of the ills of present society only one or two had 
any constructive proposals to make for curing them, and these were 
all confined to the social services. Thee is also, of course, the 
Universities and Left Review, but this i. no substitute for a group 
of young left wingers putting forward constructive ideas on 
Labour’s future. 

Further, the Tories, and, with certain honourable exceptions, the 
press, have had no scruples about misrepresenting Labour’s policies. 
According to these prophets the socialist ogre, in the shape of the 
next Labour Government, intends to confiscate everyone’s house and 
“destroy the grammar schools,” to mention only two oft repeated 
untruths. Labour still has need to counteract this impression with 
more positive propaganda of its own. (In 1955 the “ comprehensive 
school” had not yet quite adhered to Labour’s image. By now it 
may well be part of the picture.) 

Even more serious, however, is the view that the Labour Party 
is illiberal and little interested in the rights of the individual as 
against the institution or the state. 

The writer had a recent experience which illustrated this. While 
addressing a meeting of estate agents and auctioneers on Labour’s 
housing policy, I was told that a previous speaker—a well-known 
Labour M.P.—on being asked what would happen to such people 
under Labour’s housing proposals had bluntly announced, “ You 
have a choice either o Recomning a civil servant, or enjoying the 
inalienable British right to starve!” Little wonder that the Party’s 
proposals had a hostile reception. 

To most people, however, Labour “‘ illiberalism” is connected 
with the use of the Whip in local government and in Parliament, 
with the closed shop “a of men being sent to Coventry by their 
fellow trade unionists. 

Exaggerated though these impressions often are, they are sufh- 
ciently acknowledged for The Times to suggest last year that 


* Denis Potter in a letter to The Times, April 27, 1959. 
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Labour’s fall in popularity as shown then by the Gallup Polls was 
due to “the damaging image of a party that is excessively rigid in 
doctrine, out of date in its more social attitude and economic policies 
and stultifyingly class conscious.” 

By contrast the outrageous treatment by local conservative 
associations of Mr. Nigel Nicholson in Bournemouth and Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde in Belfast is forgotten, together with the picture 
of well-fed Tory women baying for blood at the last Conservative 
Annual Conference. 

Somehow the Tories have got across an outline of a party 
standing for freedom and opportunity. In the popular view Labour 
stands solidly for the social services and the working class. The 
dilemma facing the Labour Party was bluntly put by a working- 
class man who had decided to forsake the Labour Party for the first 
time in his life and vote Tory. His image of the Labour Party was 
that “‘ it had no time for those who i hard and want to get on. 
You pull yourself up a bit and then the Labour Party comes along 
and takes everything away.” 


The Active Worker 


Active workers in any party tend to be different political animals 
from the average voter. Their image of the party to which they 
belong—and to which they may well dedicate the best part of their 
lives—tends to be far more intense. To the average voter, for 
instance, the Labour Party is a possible alternative government 
which offers better opportunity for the children and the old or a 
more reasonable standard of living. To the active worker the 
Labour image carries with it a halo of idealism which is no less 
important because it may be highly subjective. Few socialists can 
define the ultimate society for which they are striving in concrete 
terms. The striving is all The goal, like the Grail, is forever out 
of reach. 

If socialism is to retain any dynamic this must be so. The 
principles of social justice, equality of opportunity, and the inter- 
international brotherhood of man are still the cornerstones of 
socialist belief. It is because these noble concepts seem today to 
have got overlaid by a plethora of administrative proposals and 
practical politics that, for the active worker, the image of the 
Labour Party sometimes turns sour. 

—are some of the 
r down in private. 


” 


“Dreary,” “ Sanctimonious,” “ ere wri 
ai 


views expressed when socialists really let their 
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Partly this reflects an almost instinctive desire to feel with the heart 
as well as think with the head again—a longing for new ends as 
well as new means—to glimpse again, however fleetingly, a noble 
image of the future to which the Labour Party is Susie its 
efforts. It is this lack of vision and positive policies to go with it, 
or so it is alleged, which is causing young men and women to seek 
outside the Labour Party for their political home and nostalgic 
floating voters to desert to the Liberals. To what extent are these 
allegations true? 


Changing Conditions Need New Attitudes 


In his book, The Politics of Democratic Socialism, Evan Durbin 
neatly summed up the position of the Labour Party today. “‘ There 
is nothing more conservative than a reforming party, and particu- 
larly one that has repeatedly achieved political success by pressing 
for a programme of social improvement.” 

One of the most strongly held tenets of Labour conservatives at 
the present time—and this includes as many left wingers as others— 
is that almost nothing has changed for the better since the war. 
They blindly refuse to admit the effects of a social revolution, largely 
engineered by socialist pressure, and nonetheless effective because 
no one was liquidated or required to man the barricades. To admit 
this change would be to deprive them of a faith. Instead they rail 
against the Labour Party and discuss whether or not they should 
support Mr. Gaitskell as an emotional outlet for their nostalgia for 
the bad conditions of the good old days. This attitude is readily 
understandable but it won’t do. If the Labour Party is to be 
rejuvenated and appear to be, as well as be, the spearhead of 
political and social reform, members of the Labour Party, whether 
young or middle-aged, have to accept the social facts as they are, 
and as they are likely to be in the next ten years whether Labour 
wins the next election or not. 

The changes that have occurred in social conditions were illus- 
trated recently in a debate in the House of Commons and in a letter 
to The Times. On April 20 this year the House of Commons was 
debating an Opposition motion censuring the Government for not 
raising the retirement pension and other basic insurance benefits. 
In winding up, Mr. R. H. S. Crossman referred to a study under- 
taken by Bristol University of families whose earnings were inter- 
rupted by illness, injury, or death. The authors had found that “ no 
family was in physical want. . . . The barefooted child of a 
generation ago was not encountered.” 
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The moral of this Mr. Crossman pointed out, was that “ Poverty 
is not something absolute. Poverty is relative. Poverty is compara- 
tive. If we improve the general level of society, even from a radio 
society to a television society, or from a bicycle society to a motor-car 
society, then the nature of poverty changes.” (My italics.) 

The theme was taken up again by the then Mayor of St. Pancras 
in a letter to The Times of April 24. Referring to the impossibility 
of many old ae to afford a radio set on their pension he wrote: 
“Why should they have to depend on charity for such an 
elementary modern need? ” 

Most people would agree that a radio-less poverty is different in 
kind from a breadless poverty. Neither does it arouse in most 
people the same altruistic desire to devote themselves to abolishin 
this kind of poverty. The great merit of Mr. Crossman’s ce 
and the Mayor’s letter was that these did in fact emphasise the 
new kind of poverty as something which our society should not 
tolerate. But such a shift of emphasis only becomes possible if it is 
accepted that there has been a social revolution. Such an idea of 
poverty a few years ago would have been laughed to scorn. 

An analysis of the main issues at the last three elections (as 
indicated in the Greenwich and Bristol surveys) also indicates 
changing attitudes which are important to the Labour Party. At 
the three elections electors were asked to list a number of given 
issues in order of importance to them. The results are best 
compared in a table. 


Issues Listed in Order of Importance by Voters in Greenwich and 
Bristol at the General Elections of 1950, 1951 and 1955 
Greenwich Bristol Bristol 
1950 1951 1955 


First 2-3 issues of 1. Housing . Preservation of 
voters of both 2. Cost of Living Peace ° 
parties .. - 2. Cost of Living 

3. Housing 


Labour voters .. 3. Unemployment 4. Health Service 1. Cost of Living 
. Health Service 5. Unemployment 2. Peace 
3. Tax reduction 


Conservative 3. Nationalisation 4. Tax reduction 1. Peace 
voters .. .. 4. Tax reduction 5. Health Service 2. Tax reduction 


In 1955 in N.E. Bristol only 6 per cent. of voters thought 


unemployment of major importance; 7 per cent. were concerned 
8 At this time there was the Abadan crisis. 
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with nationalisation while for both parties housing took sixth and 
last place in the list. 

Although the issues rated here may not have been ranked 
similarly in importance in the rest of the country, they do suggest 
some interesting conclusions. 

During a period of sae pee as 1955 was, policies concerned 
with pron, hal se and social services no longer rank highly with 
Labour voters. Their interests appear to coincide more ime with 
those of Conservative supporters. 

All this is but another way of emphasising the Labour Party’s 
dilemma. Unless its members are prepared to accept the implica- 
tions of a prosperous society and the changes in attitude that this 
must bring they seem almost certainly doomed to dwindle in power. 
In the past the active supporters of the Labour Party have been 
drawn—and still are—from two sources, namely, working-class 
people who with their trade unions have recognised it as the 
political instrument to raise living standards and give dignity to the 

r, and a considerable number of middle-class people who have 
ona attracted because they also believe in social justice. In certain 
respects these motives appear to have lost much of their force 
so The trade unions, now an established estate of the realm, 


no longer need the Labour Party to fight their battles for them; to 


the progressive middle classes and the young social justice seems to 
have been, or is well on the way to being, achieved in this country. 
Only a little thought reveals that this is not really true, but apart, 
perhaps, from the party’s fv pre on national superannuation, 
most of the others launched by the Labour Party in the last three 
years appear to the ordinary voter merely to be suggesting different 
means for attaining the same ends as the Conservative Party. Means 
are indeed important to active politicians; to the average voter it is 
not always clear what the fuss is about. 

The moral surely is that it is time the Labour Party began to 
define ends again more clearly. It is not an easy thing to do. As 
already pointed out no two socialists have the same had about 
the future, and when asked point-blank hardly anyone can translate 
the dream into words. But if the image is to cast its shadow 
beyond the year 2000 some attempt must be made. 


Changing Ends 


One of the great difficulties of the Labour Party is that it is not 
only a political instrument, but to supporters and critics alike it is 
expected to provide an inspired way of life. 
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Socialism, to those who believe in it, is more an attitude of 
mind than a political programme. The one may influence the 
other, but obviously no party engaged in the hard realities of 
political life can be expected to shed radiance all the time. Nor, 
as The Economist has acidly pointed out, is it “ the main purpose 
of political parties to give emotional thrills to the young.” 

Be that as it may, as a five-year legislative programme some of 
Labour’s policy statements are extremely good, and, if imple- 
mented, will carry this country still further along the road of 
material well-being. It is therefore rather attitudes of mind within 
the party that ne a jolt, if at the end of five years it is not to reach 
stagnation point as it did in 1951. The pone American 
reporter, quoted at the pagan of this article, suggested that this 
in fact was Mr. Gaitskell’s aim; the Annual Conference of the 
Labour Party in 1958 also gave a positive impression that it was 
behind the party leader on this. The glossy pamphlet, The Future 
Labour Offers You, was specifically designed to give the impression 
of an up-to-date streamlined party. A spate 7 9 recent statements 


from Mr. —— Phillips, the Party’s General Secretary, on 
housing, nationalisation, and the state purchase of shares have also, 
prema been issued to create an impression of flexibility in 


abour planning not always apparent in some of the earlier 
statements. 

But now something is required that must be drawn with a much 
broader sweep. The interminable argument over details—the hair 
brush strokes—should give way to the palette knife if the image of 
the Labour Party is to be transformed within a generation. 

Some of these broad strokes are not necessarily political at all 
in the sense that they could be incorporated into an election mani- 
festo. Rather they are attitudes that need expression if the Labour 
Party is going to remain a radical party in the twentieth century, 
and help create a society worth living in. 


Full Enjoyment 


Two socialists, George Orwell in Nineteen Eighty-Four and, more 
recently, Michael Young in his Meritocracy, have both prophesied (if 
ironically) the ultimate societies of socialist planning. Both socie- 
ties are revolting, arrogant, and humourless, and yet each could 
contain more than a kernel of truth. Somehow, therefore, Labour 
has got to believe itself and make others believe that socialism can 
be fun and that socialists want people to enjoy living and the 
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ood things that life can offer. That, while ensuring succour and 
help for the unfortunate there is room in such a society for the 
vigorous, the adventurous, and the eccentric as well. Metaphorically 
this means that socialists should seem to be more on the side of 
the cavaliers than the puritans; it does not mean that they should 
not be serious about causes, only that they should not be too serious 
about themselves, and that grace, laughter, and gaiety can be 
combined with “ fair shares.” 

Even more important is it necessary for socialists not only to 
believe but to be seen to believe in personal freedom, and be among 
the first to denounce injustices whether to homosexuals or prostitutes 
or victims of bureaucracy and illiberalism. In a recent television 
broadcast Mr. Gaitskell announced firmly that neither he, nor 
leading trade unionists, approved of the enforced closed shop or 
sending men to Coventry. This is something that needs to be said 
very clearly and very often. Whether within the Labour movement 
or outside it, whether in this country or the Commonwealth, 
curtailment of legitimate liberties must be stamped on hard, and 
at once. 


Poverty and the Means Test Reconsidered 


Then there is need for the Labour Party to think again about 
poverty in a changing economic climate. Professor Titmuss, Dr. 
Brian Abel-Smith, and Mr. Peter Townsend have already devoted 
much thought to this, and they were largely instrumental in 
shaping the Party’s superannuation scheme. Mr. Crossman has 
already grasped the change at home, but almost immediately shied 
away from some of the implications of it. Assuming there is no 
great trade recession, within a few years the standard of living in 
this country will have risen still higher with the majority of basic 
material needs satisfied. Relative poverty will be even more closely 
confined than today to certain limited categories—some of the old, 
the ill, the workless, and the widowed. There will always be 
people who, under certain circumstances, require special help. To 
meet this special need properly must almost inevitably require a 
needs test. Generous special help here surely does not conflict with 
socialist principles. Yet even a hint that those in greatest need 
should receive such help sets the majority of the Labour Party 
aflame. 

If limited poverty is to be dealt with generously it requires 
special application. Even if a Labour Government does raise the 
basic pension to £3 per week this will hardly abolish relative 
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poverty for those who have to rely only on their pension. A £5 a 
week pension would go a long way towards a reasonable living 
standard. Yet there are many pensioners with more than £5 a 
week already. Why should it be indefensible to suggest that only 
those living on under £5 a week should be given special help? It is 
true that it would require a needs test to claim a supplementary 
pension but at least it would be a worthwhile supplement. The 
Party’s superannuation scheme, for pension alone, will take forty 
years or more to mature. Are the poor to be denied generous 
special help for all that period because of an emotional pre-war 
hangover—understandable though this may be? The whole con- 
cept of generous limited help in a propre thriving society needs 
some clear rethinking if the level of relative poverty is not to be 
continually depressed. 


Helping the Low Income Countries 


But if the struggle against abject poverty here has now been largely 
limited, for socialists it should still be a struggle that has scarcely 
begun. There is an even more daunting battle to be waged over 
half the world. A Labour Government is committed to poss 


aside 1 per cent. of the national income of this country for develop- 
ment in the Colonies. But this hardly stirs the imagination. What 
is needed is a much more soniaaal kind of gesture. Not only 
should Labour be committed to a much greater contribution to the 
United Nations humanitarian agencies, but socialists should regard 
it as one of the most coveted honours to be chosen to work for the 
United Nations, whether as scientists, technicians, nurses, or 
administrators in all parts of the world. Since the war the inter- 
national cornerstone of socialist belief has almost crumbled away. 
Here in different practical form, is the opportunity to revitalise it 
in twentieth-century terms. 

It should, however, be only a first step towards the creation of a 
passionate belief in some workable political world organisation more 
closely integrated than the United Nations. If the last 100 years 
have seen the greatest era of technical invention and development, 
the task of the generations in the next 100 years is not only to 
continue technical advance but to press ahead with comparable 
political and social reform. This is a challenge as testing as any 
socialist has had to face yet. Too little thought has been given as 
to how it might be done. Too much perhaps to the fear of 


annihilation. 
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Unpopular as it may be to say so, the H-bomb is fast becoming 
an excuse for not thinking constructively about the future. It may 
well be indeed the great question mark of our time but we have, 
unfortunately, to live with it. We should only be fooling ourselves 
to pretend that agreements on international inspection or limitation 
of manufacture will solve the problem, though they would be indeed 
a welcome step along the road of common sense. Russia and 
America will not part with the bomb until and unless some form 
of mutual trust can emerge. In this situation Britain’s part is surely 
to work for interim agreement as a step towards some much greater 
world political cohesion. No doubt most people would agree on the 
ends; it is the means that are again in dispute—whether unilateral 
disarmament is more effective than Britain having the bomb. If 
anything positive should come from the summit talks expected to 
be held this year the argument may begin to appear academic. But 
while it is essential to work ceaselessly—and often against the most 
frustrating odds—for some international control of all armaments, 
it is also important to think always of wider social and political 
forms as well. The Common Market is an example. Despite the 
inherent economic difficulties, here is an attempt to ha the 
resources of Western Europe. It is an idea which should command 


the enthusiasm and respect of the Labour Party, as a prototype of 
resources planning on a much wider scale. 

Finally, and more difficult to put into words because of its 
intangible qualities, is the whole question of values in the society 
which socialists are avowedly out to create. 


Esteem for Artists and Craftsmen 


As they have always been, wealth and power are still the symbols 
of “The Top.” True, the top of the social triangle is broader 
than it used to be. Is it possible to broaden it still further by 
substituting new symbols for a new aristocracy? For without an 
aristocracy of some sort society must lose dynamic, but the old one 
based on birth, breeding, and fortune has no place in the modern 
world. The old socialist belief that better living conditions would 
make people more alive to the stimulus of art, literature, good 
architecture, and truly civilised values appears to have been belied 
by present-day cultural standards. But one wonders if the pessimists 
are absolutely right. The present sees a generation in transition— 
from a depressed class to a fairly affluent one. The important 
symbols in the society in which they move are rarely guides to 
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civilised living. All the more important, therefore, that those 
creatively engaged in producing fine things, fine human relation- 
ships, and new ideas—such as artists, craftsmen, original writers 
and thinkers, teachers, nurses, and all those who try to serve their 
fellow men—should assume a much greater place in the sun of 
public admiration. Such an “ aristocracy” cannot be hand-created; 
it must grow from small I ae Wealth and power will 
always attract, and it is stupid to rail against the desire of human 
beings to get on. But the true fh pee of a dynamic, democratic 
socialist society must surely be different. Here the emphasis must 
be not only on good living but fine living in its widest sense. Such 
has been the desire of all idealists in history. Earlier generations, 
however, have been handicapped because they have had to over- 
come squalor, gross injustice, and poverty first. For the first time in 
the history of this country the socialists and idealists of the future 
have a chance to tackle other things than the urgent provision of 
work, homes, education. Here surely, both at home and abroad, 
is a challenge to bestir the most disillusioned. It only seems odd 
that they do not realise it. 





THE SETTLEMENT IN CYPRUS 


ERIC BAKER 


Durine the past five years, Cyprus has lived between paradox and 
tragedy; in the end it is paradox which has triumphed. For on 
February 11, 1959, two gentlemen, one a Greek and the other a 
Turkish politician, sitting in a Swiss mountain resort, put their 
names to a document the purpose of which was to decide the 
future of one of Her Britannic Majesty’s colonial territories. 
Eight days later a British Prime Minister of the Conservative 
Party countersigned the agreement on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

To appreciate the irony of the situation it is sufficient to recall 
that it was only in 1954 that Mr. Selwyn Lloyd at the United 
Nations declared that: 

“Cyprus is essential to the discharge of (our) responsibilities . . . there is 
no acceptable alternative under the circumstances to sovereignty . . . leases 


expire, treaties have a habit of being whittled away and . . . Greek govern- 
ments, like other governments, change.” 


Even as late as November 1958 Commander Noble had warned 
the United Nations that it would be dangerous “ for this Assembly, 
specifically to endorse independence now, even as a long-term 


prospect.” 


Britain’s Change of Policy 


It was less than three months later that Mr. Macmillan, in his final 
statement at Lancaster House, welcomed the Cyprus agreement in 
terms which made it clear that not only had the British Govern- 
ment accepted independence as the final solution to the problem 
of the future of the island, but that it would leave to the Cypriots 
themselves the decision on whether or not that independence 
should lead them entirely outside the Commonwealth. 

“This settlement,” said Mr. Macmillan, “is one which recognises the 
right of the people of Cyprus to an independent status in the world.... In 
the course ye discussion the Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers have 
made it clear that they for their part would not object to Cyprus remaining 
in some form of association with the Commonwealth, though, of course, the 
people of Cyprus themselves will be given an opportunity of expressing their 
views. ... 


* The author is former General Secretary of the National Peace Council. During February 


and March 1959 he visited Greece, Turkey, Cyprus, etc., on behalf of the Society of 
Friends (Quakers). 
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Enosis and Partition Abandoned 


Nor was Britain the only one of the protagonists which came to 
accept with relief a settlement which (with certain safeguards) 
involved a virtual abandonment of what she had previously 
declared to be essential. For if Britain has given up her claim to 
exclusive sovereignty, Greece and Turkey have not only given up 
theirs, the one to Enosis and the other to Partition, but both have 
written into the agreement clauses which should effectively prevent 
these two issues ever being raised again. 


For the historian the question of outstanding interest is: 
what alteration in the balance of internal or external politics of 
the three countries principally involved made it possible for their 
respective governments so to modify their positions as to negotiate 
on what had previously been held with the utmost intransigence? 

So far as Turkey was concerned, perhaps the promise by the 
United States of the bilateral treaty which was signed a few weeks 
subsequent to the Zurich agreement was a major inducement. 

Turkey’s foreign policy is built around her fear of the U.S.S.R. 
and her opposition to Enosis was partly due to her belief that the 
Greek left wing was deeply penetrated by Communist sympathisers. 
Her alarm, therefore, at the revolution in Iraq, the consequent 
weakening of the Baghdad Pact, and the possibility of Russia 
indirectly turning her eastern flank led her to reassess the value 
of her Western alliances, and particularly her own relations within 
them to Greece herself. It also led her to redouble her efforts to 
bring the United States into a defensive military alliance which 
would in effect, if not in name, involve her as closely in the security 
of the Baghdad Pact countries as if she were a signatory of the Pact 
itself. To trade the doubtful gains of continued conflict in Cyprus 
for the solid benefits of increased security on Turkey’s eastern 
border was not merely a matter of expediency but a skilful 
exploitation of her strong diplomatic position. 

The Greek Government, for its part, had its hands full in 
carrying through its schemes of industrial development, and 
for the re-organisation of the country’s administration and educa- 
tion which they necessitated. Speaking at the beginning of 
January, Mr. Karamanlis described the effort which was needed in 
the following terms: 


“Never has anything like it been attempted in Greece before. The task 
is great and difficult, chiefly because of the weaknesses which exist in 
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administrative and technical organisation both in state service and in the 
country at large.” 


Recognising the magnitude of the task before him, therefore, the 
Greek Prime Minister could not afford to leave Cyprus unsolved 
much longer, not only because of the drain it made on energies 
which could be more profitably employed in the work of 
re-organisation, but because of the opportunities it offered for the 
rapidly growing left wing to demonstrate their discontent. The 
Pe of Mr. Kanellopoulos as Vice-President during the 
summer strengthened the Government, while the fall in the prestige 
of Archbishop Makarios after he had been compelled to retract 
charges made against the British while he was in the United States, 
made it more possible to handle that prelate firmly. 


The Lesson of Suez 


So far as Britain was concerned, the solution came at a happy 
moment. The Suez débacle had shown that, strategically speaking, 
there was little oye to be gained from remaining in the island 
while the difficulty of keeping its population under control during 
the summer of 1958 had given warning that the mere effort of 
remaining might easily become greater than could be sustained 
except over a very short period. But most potent of all was the 
sense of weariness with which the country as a whole had come 
to look on events in Cyprus. There had already, in the autumn, 
been demands that Britain should cut the painter and clear out of 
the island, whatever the cost in terms of prestige might be. If, 
as seemed probable towards the end of November, EOKA were 
to intensify its campaign against not only servicemen, but British 
civilians, the demand for immediate withdrawal might prove 
irresistible. Whether the fear were to prove justified or not, 
Cyprus remained, in any case, a liability of which a government 
about to face an election would be only too anxious to divest itself. 


The documents which the three Prime Ministers took away 
with them from Lancaster House consisted of the “ Basic Struc- 
ture,” a “Treaty of Guarantee,” a “ Treaty of Alliance,” a 
“ Declaration by Government of the United Kingdom,” together 
with notes of acceptance by the leaders of the two Cypriot com- 
munities and an outline of the measures by which the agreement 
was to be implemented. Between them these documents (i) pre- 
scribe the balance to be maintained between the two communities 
in the island; (ii) guarantee the position of the British in the 
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island; and (iii) provide for the right of Britain, Greece, and 
Turkey to intervene jointly or separately to preserve the status 
quo should the régime which is here described . violated. 


Turkish-Greek Relations the Main Problem 


In devoting the major part of the “ Basic Structure” to regulating 
relations between the Greeks and Turks on the island, the Prime 
Ministers recognised that it is this, and not the relations between 
Cypriots and British, which is now the major problem. That it 
has become so is largely due to the very nature of the battle which 
the Greeks themselves carried on. Being a war for Enosis, for 
union with Greece, it was ex hypothesi one from which the Turks 
felt themselves excluded. After the withdrawal of Britain from 
Suez, the latter became convinced that they could not count inde- 
finitely on Britain remaining in Cyprus against the increasing 
pressure of public opinion and consequently began to take measures 
to safeguard their own position. It was the fear that Britain 
might have sold out to the Greeks that prompted the Turks to try 
by riots to delay the publication of the Foot plan in June 1958. 
That the riots became a catastrophic civil war was no doubt an 
unintended and unpleasant consequence, but the Turks were quick 
to seize the opportunity of showing that Partition was the only 
solution by limite it wherever possible in the public service, in 
commerce, and, finally, by physically removing one village from 
the south to the north of the island and making preparations for 
the removal of a second. In this they were considerably helped 
by the unwillingness—or inability—of the British Administration 
to withstand their pressure, and by the fact that the Greeks, 
instead of taking every opportunity to demonstrate their willing- 
Ness to maintain the integrity of the island’s life, met threats with 
threats and violence with violence so that in a very few weeks it 
gg almost as if they were as anxious for Partition as the 
Turks. 


Communal Rights under the “ Basic Structure ” 


Thus it was that when Mr. Averoff and Mr. Zorlu sat down 
together to survey the situation in the island they found that the 
major problem was not the British, against whom the war had 
been fought for four years, but their own countrymen—if one may 
so call the Cypriot Greeks and Turks. The gulf which has 
opened between the two was already so wide that there could be 
no immediate hope of closing it—there was, in fact, an urgent need 
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to prevent it from opening wider. The “ Basic Structure,” there- 
fore, accepts that what must be consolidated is not so much the 
integrity of the island’s life as the rights of the two communities 
vis-a-vis one another. For instance, the right to fly Greek and 
Turkish flags has been an explosive issue since the days of Sir 
Ronald Storrs and earlier. The “ Basic Structure,” therefore, lays 
it down that, while there shall be a Cypriot flag “ of neutral design 
and colour,” each community shall also have the right to its own 
communal flag. From languages and holidays to the principal 
organs of government, the Council of Ministers, the House of 
Representatives, the High Court, and the Supreme Constitutional 
Court, the same aim is preserved, that the amount of unity to be 
achieved in the island shall be that minimum which is compatible 
with the maximum expression of communal individuality. In this 
the point which may prove of greatest eventual difficulty is the 
right of veto which, although recent controversy has obscured the 
point, is held equally by the Greek President and the Turkish 
Vice-President. This right applies not only to laws submitted to 
them by the House of Representatives, but also to certain adminis- 
trative acts of government officials. It is important, for instance, 
to note that “the right of veto shall cover all emergency measures 
. . - but not those which concern the normal functioning of the 

lice and gendarmerie.” Is the breaking up of a riot a “ normal ” 
reed of either of these bodies? The question is debatable and 
if the debate arose it would almost certainly be under circum- 
stances which left neither time nor temper for reasonable argu- 
ment. (It was, in fact, an argument about the right of jurisdiction 
over the police while a riot was raging which, in part at least, 
precipitated the resignation of Dom Mintoff’s government in 
Malta twelve months ago.) 

A more immediate cause of controversy is the inclusion in the 
“Basic Structure” not only of communal chambers for the island 
as a whole, but of communal town councils. It is widely believed 
that the separation of the five largest municipalities was included 
among the recommendations of the unpublished report of the 
Surridge Commission. But, in fact, the Commission could only 
have given recognition to a state of affairs which the Turks them- 
selves had established when, in June 1958, they proceeded to set 
up their own town councils in Nicosia, Larnaca, Limassol and 
Famagusta, to collect their own rates and administer their own 
services without waiting for the approval—or disapproval—of the 
Government. 
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Greek and Turkish Armed Forces 


However, for the Turks, the major achievement is no doubt the 
guarantee of their position which is provided by the physical 
presence of the —— from Turkey on the island itself. (This, 
incidentally, is the pill which the Greeks find the greatest difficulty 
in swallowing even when it is sweetened by the counter-balancing 
presence of a superior number of Greek troops.) For a time there 
was talk of the situation in the island being guaranteed by the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, and NATO headquarters in 
Paris were puzzling over the solution to what would have been a 

roblem unique in the Organisation’s history. In the event, 
enced the Cypriot Turks decided the issue by refusing to 
countenance any form of guarantee by an untried international 
organisation which might be here today and gone tomorrow, and, 
instead, insisted on troops from the “ mother country.” 


Ill-Defined British Rights 


To mention these, however, is to pick out only a few points in a 
document of which almost every clause offers fruitful opportunity 
for disagreement. ‘The Declaration by the Government of the 
United Kingdom,” although it is specifically endorsed by both 
Greeks and Turks, is a far from satisfactory document. Not only 
is the area to be reserved under exclusive British sovereignty 
defined in the vaguest of terms, but the specific rights claimed as 
ancillary are of a kind which can quickly offend local suscepti- 
bilities. The use of Nicosia airfield for British military purposes, 
for instance, is to be at the unfettered discretion of the British 
authorities while their right “to use from time to time certain 
localities, which would be specified for troop training,” would 
appear to enjoy the same freedom. Disputes in Egypt before the 
advent of Colonel Nasser about the desire of the British to use 
training areas outside the Canal Zone and, more recently, disputes 
over British military use of German airfields indicate that such 
agreements are not only of little use should nationalist and xeno- 
phobic fervour once be aroused but, in fact, may become a 
convenient focus for hostility. 

Nor does it seem more than an illusion to say, as has been said, 
that the presence of British troops in the island is the linchpin 
of the new arrangement; that unless they were there Greek and 
Turkish troops might be at one another’s throats. Sanctions are 
effective only in so far as they are demonstrably usable, and the 
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imagination staggers at the prospect of any British Government, 
after the experience of the last four years, taking the initiative to 
intervene in a battle which had already brought not only Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots, but Greek and Turkish mainland troops 
into conflict with one another. 


Goodwill or Suspicion? 


A brief criticism of the London agreements would be to say that 
if there is enough goodwill in the island to make them work, 
despite all their complexities, then they are unnecessary. It is, 
therefore, entirely relevant to try, in estimating the chances of 
eventual success, to assess the measure of goodwill which at present 
obtains. 

One remarkable feature of public opinion in the island which 
immediately strikes the recent visitor is the relative optimism with 
which the expatriate British view the future even though they 
themselves will have only a brief part in shaping it. This is 
reflected in the determination of the leading members of both 
Greek and Turkish communities to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. Yet, among these latter groups, there is always the barely 
concealed suspicion of the real intentions of “the other side,” or 
at the least of whether “the other side” can control the passions 
of their own people. 

The most serious threats to the stability of the island come from 
the determination of the Cypriot Turks to achieve the status not 
simply of a sagan minority, but of equality with the Greeks; 
from the habits of violence to which the Greek community has 
become inured and from the latent antagonism between its left and 
right wings. 

Turkish Cypriot Ambitions 


Consider first the intentions of the Cypriot Turks. Throughout 
the summer the theme of Dr. Kiichiik’s speeches was that Partition 
was the only acceptable solution to the island’s problems. Parti- 
tion has since been replaced as a slogan by equality, but as the 
latter term has been spelled out in the life of the Turkish com- 
munity it is difficult to see how in essence it differs from functional 
partition. Perhaps the most outstanding illustration is the Turkish 
determination to create for themselves a commercial life distinct 
from that of the Greeks on whom they have been for so long 
dependent. Not only are they now building their own hotel near 
Ataturk Square and opening their own import-export agencies, but 
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there is evidence that, taking a leaf out of EOKA’s book, they are 
compelling their own people to break off all commercial relations 
with the Greeks. As the Chairman of their newly created Turkish 
Cypriot Chamber of Commerce said on one occasion, “ Every day 
it 1s going (sic) to Partition . . . and in this case it is economic 
partition.”’ 

The Cypriot Greeks may not be unduly disturbed by the loss 
of Turkish trade and may indeed wish the Turks well but it is a 
serious question, nevertheless, how far it is possible for the latter 
to pursue their purpose of establishing their own equality by these 
means without undermining the goodwill on which the London 
agreement rests. 

Among the Greeks, too, there are serious problems. For four 
ee the community, and particularly its younger members, has 

en brought up to applaud or at least to condone the defiance of 
government. Governments may change but old habits die hard 
and Archbishop Makarios has found himself having to condemn 
recent outbreaks of violence with unexpected vehemence. 


The Menace of Violence 


The resort to violence when negotiation has failed has a particular 
danger for the Greek Cypriots, in view of the tension between 
their right and left wings. The latter, as a result of proscription 
by the Government and of intimidation by EOKA, has identified 
itself during the last few months of the struggle with the policies 
of the Archbishop. Nevertheless, it has kept its organisation intact 
throughout and, in addition, has to its credit the leadership of the 
largest and most efficiently run trade union in the island. For 
some time, therefore, it may be content to consolidate its member- 
ship still further and to sharpen its differences of policy with the 
right wing, especially while the latter tries to tackle the severe 
economic problems which may well face the Republic during the 
first few years of its existence. There have already, however, been 
outbreaks of violence between members of the two wings and, with 
the memory of many old scores still rankling, the possibility of a 
vendetta cannot be ruled out. 

There is, however, another side to the picture. Peace in Cyprus 
was eventually brought about by the action of the Greek and 
Turkish Governments, and the best guarantee of the future is the 
determination of Mr. Karamanlis and Mr. Menderes that it shall 
not be endangered by the — of their protégés. The test 
will come very soon when the economic future of the island is 
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considered. The Cypriot Turks are determined to obtain a loan 
from the Turkish Government for the further development of 
their communal life. This is entirely admissible under the 
London agreement so long as it is confined to the promotion of 
charitable, educational, or athletic activities. If, however, the loan 
were granted and then used either directly or indirectly for the 
consolidation of the community’s separate commercial activities, 
communal antagonism might well be exacerbated. On the other 
hand, if Turkey and Greece were to make it clear that they would 
give assistance to neither community as such, but only to the island 
as a whole, a long stride would have been taken towards a stable 
régime in Cyprus and conditions would thus be ripe for foreign 
investment. The United States, which already a industrial 
interests in the island, might in fact insist that any assistance which 
she gave would be subject to the assurance that it would not be 
used in any way which might further divide Greek from Turk. 


Malta—an Ominous Parallel 


For Britain, perhaps the most valuable result of the settlement in 
Cyprus is the ‘se it now gives her to devote more attention to 
other problems and particularly to apply the experience she has 
gained to areas of increasing tension such as Malta, where the 
absence of parliamentary representation, an underlying sense of 
having been unjustly dealt with, and a tendency to violence 
together create conditions which form an ominous parallel with 
those in Cyprus before 1955. 

Outstandingly there is the need to be clear about the essentials 
of policy, to hie from the beginning what is the irreducible 
minimum and how much is negotiable. In Cyprus, despite Sir 
John Harding’s shrewd assessment, it took the Government four 
long years of a warfare of attrition to discover that the rights to 
which it had laid claim at the beginning were not only untenable 
but largely unnecessary. 

Two factors prevented an accurate appreciation of the situation. 
On the one hand, there was the belief that the safety of bases could 
be guaranteed only by retaining sovereignty of the territory in 
which they were situated. This, no doubt, was believed to be the 
lesson of recent experience in Iran, Jordan, and Egypt, but it might 
also have been observed that the United States, with an even more 
extensive system of bases (and admittedly more extensive resources) 
claimed sovereignty over none of the territory on which they stood. 
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(It is again worth considering the position in Malta where both 
Britain and NATO may shortly be faced with a popular demand 
that they pay a rent for what they have so far enjoyed as a right.) 


H.M.G. too Slow and too Late 


The second factor is the apparent inability to appreciate the 
potency of a mixture of patriotism and intimidation. Even as late 
as last November Commander Noble was deploring the unwilling- 
ness of any Cypriots to come forward and negotiate with the 
Government—on terms which had been most emphatically con- 
demned by the Archbishop and Colonel Grivas! This blindness 
grows, as a rule, out of an earlier unwillingness to recognise the 
seriousness of the mounting demand for independence of colonial 
rule. 

Where British colonial administration has sinned in the past it 
has been rarely as a result of deliberate viciousness; it is more often 
the outcome of a lack of imagination. This is nowhere more clear 
than in the slow process by which a colonial administration finds 
itself gradually adopting a series of measures the sum total of 
which amounts to detailed repression but the chief condemnation 
of which is that they provoke increasing exasperation. Laws 
regulating which persons, between which age limits and between 
which hours, may ride bicycles within a specified area add little 
to security but immensely to the frustration and annoyance both 
of those who have to suffer and of those who have to apply them. 


The Influence of World Opinion 


Finally, there is the need to take into account the increasing 
influence of world opinion. Although technically Britain emerged 
from the last session of the United Nations with a clean sheet, 
there was no mistaking the growing reluctance to allow the issue 
to continue much longer, and neither policy nor tradition will 
allow Britain to continue long in the role of fi colonial oppressor 
in defiance of international opinion. 

The London agreement was probably the best that could have 
been achieved under the circumstances. For Britain it brought to 
a welcome end a period of painful conflict between her strategic 
interests and her own liberal traditions. 








AMERICAN INVESTMENT IN 
BRITISH INDUSTRY 


H. T. COWIE 


In June 1956, the proposed purchase of the Trinidad Oil Company 
by the Texas Oil Company aroused considerable controversy. 
Recently there has been renewed criticism of American takeover 
bids. The chairman of a leading merchant bank suggested in a 
letter to The Times that American takeover bids may gradually 
absorb “‘ very many of our great industries.” There has also been 
criticism in the Commonwealth. In Canada the rapid growth of 
the American stake in the country’s economy has been the subject of 
much concern. This has also found expression in controversy over 
particular projects such as the advisability of allowing Americans 
to hold a controlling interest in gas and oil pipeline projects. 

Yet not long ago it was being argued that the United States 
was investing too little abroad, certainly less than Britain when she 
was the world’s major trading nation. Such British investment, 
it was claimed, had helped to prevent a sterling shortage and 
American investment on a similar scale was needed to prevent a 
dollar shortage. What has happened meanwhile to shift the com- 
plaint onto the other foot? Has American investment increased 
to such dimensions that we must keep our resources out of foreign 
control, to quote the Daily Express, “ as an elementary act of self- 
preservation "’? 

In the decade ending in 1955 the net outflow of private capital 
from the United States averaged $1-6 billion a year. In 1956 and 
1957 the average jumped to $4-3 billion, of which $3-1 billion 
represented direct investment by United States corporations in 
foreign branches and subsidiaries. Taking depreciation into 
account, average foreign investment by United States companies for 
1956 and 1957 was about $3-5 billion, or almost double the average 
amount for the previous ten years. American industry has obviously 
become more enthusiastic about foreign investment. Nevertheless, 
in the forty years before the first ward war, Britain invested some 
4 to 5 per cent. of the national income abroad. The corresponding 
amount for America would now lie between $10 and $15 billion. 
® The author is a graduate of Oxford and Glasgow Universities. He worked in the City 


for some years and is now a Senior Research Officer at P.E.P. (Political and Economic 
Planning). 
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It was the tripling of foreign investment by the oil industry in 
1956 and 1957 which led to the remarkable increase in the export 
of United States private capital. Yet the United Kingdom was far 
from being the major recipient, even including the sale of Trinidad 
Oil for $177 million. Thirty-five per cent. went to Canada, 27 per 
cent. to Latin America, and 23 per cent. to Europe in 1956-57. 
Roughly half of United States investment in Europe came to the 
United Kingdom—that is, only about 11 per cent. of total 
investment. 

Canada has much greater cause for concern at the degree of 
American penetration of her home industry than has the United 
Kingdom. Using as a measure of penetration the relationship of 
total existing United States direct investment to national income, we 
find that at the end of 1957 the degree of saturation was 35-3 per 
cent. in Canada, as against 3-9 per cent. in the United Kingdom. 
The more important Canadian industries in which a relatively few 
companies controlled by non-residents have a dominating influence 
include the oil and gas industry, some sections of mining, smelting, 
and refining industry (including in particular nickel, iron ore, 
aluminium, and asbestos), some sections of the chemical industry, 
and at least three of the more important secondary manufacturing 
industries, namely, cars, electrical apparatus and supplies, and 
rubber products. 

In spite of these sectors of industry being in non-resident 
control, the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
did not find evidence to suggest that foreign-controlled Canadian 
companies were being operated in a way detrimental to the best 
interests of Canada. The Gordon Commission was nevertheless 
anxious that Canadian voices should be more strongly and effec- 
tively heard in some vitally important sectors of the economy. They 
therefore proposed the following objectives for foreign- controlled 
companies : 

(a) whenever possible such concerns should employ Canadians 
in senior management and technical positions, should retain 
Canadian engineering and other professional and service 
personnel and should do their purchasing of supplies, 
materials and equipment in Canada. 

(b) they should publish their financial statements and make full 
disclosure of the results of their Canadian operations. 

(c) they should include on their boards of directors a number of 
independent Canadians and they should sell something in 
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the order of 20 to 25 per cent. of their equity stock to 
Canadians. 


In the opinion of the Gordon Commission the first of these objec- 
tives presents few problems. By and large Canadian subsidiaries 
of foreign companies do employ Canadians in senior management 
and xo nthe positions. As to the second, it was felt that as the 
parent companies publish their financial statements in considerable 
detail in their own countries, it was reasonable for Canadians to 
want similar information about the activities of a subsidiary in 
Canada. On the third point the Commission considered it should 
be a condition of the tax concessions for foreign-owned subsidiaries, 
recommended in another part of the report, that the companies 
concerned should sell some part of their stock to Canadians and 
appoint some Canadians to their boards of directors. 

It was thought that the application of these modest proposals 
would substantially reduce any harmful effects and implications of 
non-resident control. In any case the Commission was chary of 
— any action that might lead to an appreciable reduction in 
the flow of private capital, for they were well aware that for 


the next quarter of a century Canadians themselves will be in 
no — to generate enough savings to finance their own 


development. 

The scale and pattern of American investment in the United 
——— is very different. For one thing it is far less important in 
the basic industries. Moreover, it remains a small proportion of 
total investment. It has been estimated by Dunning * that United 
States subsidiaries and Anglo-American firms engaged in United 
Kingdom manufacturing industry still account for only about 4 per 
cent. of the total manufacturing labour force. He has estimated the 
sales turnover in 1957 to be about £1,200 million or 5-5 per cent. 
of the gross output for all United Kingdom manufacturing industry 
in that year. Official statistics published by the United States 
Department of Commerce show that by the end of 1957 direct in- 
vestment by American corporations in all branches of the British 
economy had reached $1,899 million. Some 85 per cent. of this 
total was concentrated in manufacturing industry and petroleum 
refining and the remainder in public utilities, trade, and finance. 

Though small as a percentage of total investment, the American 
subsidiaries are concentrated in some of the most rapidly expanding 


1 American Investment in British Manufac cturing Industry (Allen & = 1957); ‘* The 
American Stake in British Industry’’ in The Times, April 22-23, 
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industries. In the motor industry, Ford and General Motors 
(through its wholly owned subsidiary Vauxhall) account for almost 
half the cars produced in the United Kingdom. In the office 
machinery field where turnover has risen twentyfold in sixteen 
years, American subsidiaries such as Remington Rand, National 
Cash, Burroughs, and International Business Machines are very 
important. American subsidiaries are also the largest or second 
largest firms in the petroleum refining, pharmaceutical, and earth- 
moving equipment industries. 

It is partly to American direct investment that these industries 
are indebted for their extremely rapid progress. Their products 
were usually first exploited in the U.S.A., and the money spent on 
research and were ge was spent there. Dunning has ead 
that some two-thirds of American subsidiaries adopt United States 
management techniques, yet only 15 per cent. of the managing 
directors employed are Americans. There seems little ground for 
complaint on this score. 

In general United States investment in Britain is confined to the 
‘mass production ” and “ high overhead ” industry. In both cases 
there is a rich harvest to be reaped after high initial investment. 
In a high overhead industry like pharmaceuticals, the costly research 
has already been carried out in the United States, and high profits 
can be earned in the absence of competitors with a similar advan- 
tage. Similarly, mass production techniques can be very paying 
when introduced to a market where sufficient consumers can afford 
consumer durables. In America this market was created by re- 
ducing the price of the goods. There has as yet been not much sign 
of this in the United Kingdom. 

As would, therefore, be expected the yield on American invest- 
ment is high. According to the Department of Commerce Statistics, 
the average yield of United States investment in the United King- 
dom in 1957 was 17 per cent. There is also a pearing effect on 
profits when a substantial proportion of the total capital is raised 
on the London market through issues of fixed interest stocks and 
short-term borrowings from domestic banks. Only three of the ten 
largest American companies have raised equity capital on the 
London market: most have raised fixed interest stock. Such a 
financial policy allows the parent company to skim off the cream of 
the profits. On the other hand, the British capital which helped 
to develop the United States in the nineteenth century was largely 
in the form of bonds which could be, and were, Beara, at 


‘ 


maturity. Most United States investment in the United Kingdom 
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is at least in the form of more or less permanent equity ownership 
which grows automatically through the reinvestment of earnings 
even in the absence of further net capital inflows. Naturally, the 
sale of some portion of the ordinary shares of the American sub- 
sidiaries would provide greater opportunities for British investors, 
or perhaps for a National Superannuation Fund, to invest in 
growing sectors of economic activity. Leading British companies 
are increasingly issuing equity capital of overseas subsidiaries on 
local markets. American companies seem to prefer complete 
control which eliminates the necessity to set prices on inter-company 
sales and decide dividend policies. 

Yet it would be killing the goose to adopt a policy forcing 
overseas parent companies to pa their British subsidiaries by 
making a majority shareholding to British investors. In South 
Africa, Dr. M. S. Louw, the leading financier, has been advocating 
just such a policy for key industries like banking, insurance, and 
gold mining. He sug gested that if arrangements were not made 
Sor a larger participation by local interests in the ordinary shares of 
companies operating in these fields, the authorities would consider 
nationalisation. There is some case for stronger action when the 
control of the principal financial institutions of a country is involved. 
The joint stock banks and insurance companies are the core of the 
business system and together control a considerable proportion of 
most countries’ personal savings as well as applying the monetary 
policy decided by the central bank. But there is no general cause 
to fear that United States interests are gi aining control of the British 
financial mechanism. Neither would it seem to be practical politics 
for the United Kingdom to insist on a local majority shareholding 
if such a policy would only decide American parent companies to 
transfer their favours to the European Economic Community. 
There seems to be some evidence that countries like Spain, which 
insist on local majority shareholding, find themselves with the 
problem of a lack of American investment, rather than a problem 
of foreign control. 

There could, however, be a balance of payments problem latent 
in the existing pattern of United States investment in the United 
Kingdom.’ Direct investment here has doubled since 1953 and, if 
it continues to grow at the same rate, will have doubled again in 
less than five years. It tends to grow in snowball fashion. This is 


2 Attention has been drawn to this problem by Dr. Thomas Balogh in the Dollar Crisis 
and elsewhere. Sir Donald MacDo ugall in the World Dollar Problem has more 
recently examined this question. 
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because retained earnings have accounted for a large proportion of 
the total increase in direct investment. This peta back of 
profits will lead to increased earnings and so possibly to still further 
ploughing back. Admirable as this policy is for the expansion of 
the British economy, there is always the danger it may be reversed. 
Should the parent company decide a few years hence to take out 
the profits, by this time these might well, in any one year, almost 
equal the initial investment. 

At present United States subsidiaries in the United Kingdom 
are important exporters and have been estimated to supply as much 
as one-third of the newer industrial exports. Many of these firms 
are also important dollar earners. In 1958 the dollar earnings of 
the Ford Motor Company exceeded the total income remitted from 
all manufacturing subsidiaries in the previous year. If the United 
States continues to import cars at the present rate, then it should 
be possible to avoid a dollar shortage, even though large earnings 
are likely to be repatriated if United States direct investment persists 
in growing at compound rates. It is most desirable that American 
capital should help to raise living standards in the rest of the world. 
In the form of grants it would almost certainly do this. But when 
in the form of equity investments with very high yields the outcome 
will depend on the United States adopting a liberal trading policy. 
Already there is talk of a saturation point for European cars in the 
United States. It seems unlikely that United States imports will 
grow as quickly as the repatriated dividends. 

British policy allows transfer of earned profits and dividends 
irrespective of the amount. There has never been any restriction 
on transfers of this kind. Permission from the Treasury is required 
but this is only to make sure that the profits and dividends have 
been earned and that proper provision has been made for United 
Kingdom taxes. If the capital is realised the proceeds together with 
capital gains can be repatriated so long as the investment was made 
after January 1, 1950. Until last year American firms wishing to 
acquire control of a United Kingdom company or establish a branch 
plant in this country had to satisfy the authorities that the transfer 
of ownership would not be clearly disadvantageous to the United 
Kingdom economy. In positive terms this meant that permission 
was given where the proposed investment or acquisition was 
expected to make a significant contribution to one or more of the 
following purposes: the _geoigear of exports, the saving of im- 
ports, the introduction of new and -worthwhile techniques, and, 


in the case of a company operating in a Sterling Area country 
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outside the United Kingdom, the economic development of the 
country concerned. In July 1958 the Chancellor announced a sub- 
wees simplification of the formalities. The upshot is that the 
Government now welcomes foreign investment, with no questions 
asked. Exchange control approval is still required for the transfer 
of wv securities by United Kingdom residents to persons resident 
outside the Sterling Area. In this way a takeover bid for Vickers 
might run into trouble on the grounds of vital interest. So far 
approval seems always to have been given on the assumption that 
the bid would bring new techniques and strengthen the reserves. 

Chancellors have been quick to point out to critics of this policy 
that we ourselves are important private investors overseas. In recent 
years the United Kingdom has invested as much in North America 
as the Americans have invested here. On the other hand, United 
Kingdom firms seem more willing to accept the principle of 
partnership. In South Africa, for instance, the ordinary shares of 
subsidiaries of A.E.I., Dorman Long, Metal Box, Schweppes, 
Oldham and Sons, and Stewarts and Lloyds are publicly quoted 
and owned by the South African public. Firms with a wide 
experience of international investment are realising that local partici- 
pation can do much to bridge the differing viewpoints of borrowers 
and lenders. 

It is only by acknowledging that lenders’ and borrowers’ rights 
are two sides of the same coin that a solution to the problem can be 
found. It would be unsatisfactory for any one government to try 
to enforce a degree of partnership. This might reduce the volume 
of international investment. An international code agreed to by 
both lending and borrowing countries would be a more satisfactory 
solution. 

The idea of an investment code has been favourably considered 
at the Council of a and by many non-governmental bodies 
such as the International Chamber of Commerce and the European 
League for Economic Co-operation.’ The difficulty is not in the 
disling of such a code. Sir Hartley Shawcross has pointed out in 
an article in The Times: “any competent lawyer would readily 
produce a draft which, if acceded to, would provide the fullest 
security against political or legislative risks.” The difficulty is to 
make the limitations acceptable to the less developed countries. 
Herr Abs, the Chairman of the Deutsche Bank, has drawn up an 
International Convention for the mutual protection of private 


3 A World Investment Code is also being studied by an all party group for World 
Government under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Arthur Creech-Jones, M.P. 
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property rights which is being examined by the OEEC. This 
convention includes sanctions which could be imposed by an inter- 
national court. These would include the revocation of most- 
favoured-nation trading rights. It is hard to believe that the under- 
developed countries would accept such sanctions. At the same time 
these countries have shown interest in an international investment 
charter. This would have to be a compromise between the perfect 
and the expedient. 

The treaty could provide a code of conduct from which states 
would be idleaeie to depart. An arbitration tribunal would be 
set up to deal with disputes. Such a code might be expected to 
include the concept of partnership as a recommendation. The rules 
might be confined to respect for contracts and agreements and the 
payment of fair compensation if contracts are revoked. Further- 
more, a secretariat could usefully be established to draw up reports 
and advise on international investment matters. A body similar to 
the GATT would be able to draw attention to possible dollar 
shortages resulting from United States investment abroad and 
suggest international solutions. 

It is within such a framework that problems created by 
American investment in this country could best be solved. So far 
this investment has brought Britain considerable benefits in terms 
of import saving and the strengthening of the export effort. These 
benefits at present outweigh the disadvantages which Britain might 
incur from the obligation to find foreign exchange to service the 
investment. However, there could be a period P dollar shortage 
when the United Kingdom Government would be forced to prevent 
repatriation of capital and perhaps earnings. Partnership with 
local capital would reduce the burden of the transfer of dividends 
and an international agency could help to avoid a situation in 
which international investors lost confidence, by arranging — 
credits to finance foreign dividend payments for a country whic 
is in exchange difficulties. Furthermore, participation by the 
United Kingdom and the United States in an international invest- 
ment code would do much to promote a climate in which private 
investment would be generally encouraged. In this way some of 
the problems raised for borrowers by foreign investment might be 
solved, while the incentives for lenders would be increased. 
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RITA HINDEN 


Tue British people have an unfortunate habit of waking up to 
colonial problems only when the alarm bell is sounding—and then 
it may be too late. The recent excitement over Central Africa is a 
case in point; if we are not already too late, our concern certainly 
comes at the eleventh hour. Within a year the conference about 
the future of the seven-year-old Federation is due to be held, and 
we are, to say the least, unprepared on how to deal with the head- 
long clash between white and black nationalism which has developed 
there. To make matters worse, between now and then a general 
election will convulse this country, where all kinds of other con- 
siderations will be paramount. Yet the results of this election may 
be decisive for Central Africa, and the effects of our actions in this 
area will fan out far beyond Central Africa itself. Such is the 
nature of colonialism. 

It is curious that African violence in Nyasaland should have 
sparked off the ferment in Central Africa, Nyasaland being the 
smallest, poorest, and least powerful of the three federated terri- 
tories. Up till now, Central African politics have been made in the 
Rhodesias, not in Nyasaland, and by Europeans, not Africans. In 
the first place there have been the E uropeans of the two Rhodesias, 
sometimes working in concord, sometimes in conflict, among them- 
selves. In the second place there has been the British Government, 
sometimes with them and sometimes against. The other important 
factor in the situation has been a strong, but increasingly feared and 
disliked white South Africa. For over forty years Southern 
Rhodesian “settlers,” Northern Rhodesian “ settlers,’ and British 
have been performing a kind of pas de trois, dancing to different 
tunes according to the ideas and needs of the moment, changing 
partners, for the most part ignoring the weak and unorganised 
Africans, who have always been, and ‘till are, 96 per cent. and more 
of the total population. South Africa has not openly interfered, but 
its existence has been enough. 


Historical Background 
The story begins as far back as 1915, when the Rhodesias were poor, 


® The author was Secretary of the Fabian Commonwealth Bureau until 1950 and is 
now Editor of Socialist Commentary. She has written No Plan for Africa, Empire and 


After, and other contributions to colonial questions. 
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very backward countries, still administered by the British South 
Africa Company under Royal Charter, and containing barely 4,000 
Europeans in the South and 2,000 in the North. It seemed then no 
more than common sense to unify the administration of the terri- 
tories and Britain was all in favour. The opponents at that time 
were the Europeans of Southern Rhodesia, for Northern Rhodesia 
was hopelessly poor, and thought to be completely unsuitable for 
white settlement. Its future could be seen only as an African pro- 
tectorate, whereas the white men of Southern Rhodesia already 
nursed the dream of white supremacy on the South African model 
of the day. If they could not stand alone, surely they would do 
better to turn to the south than to the unpromising north? 

In 1923, Southern Rhodesia was freed from the Chartered 
Company and was granted responsible self-government, the Colonial 
Office retaining certain rights to reject legislation which dis- 
criminated against the Africans. There was discrimination in 
plenty, but the powers have never been used; in this fact lies the 
beginning of our downfall. The new self-governing colony grew in 
numbers and wealth; it—or rather, its dominant Europeans— 
enjoyed virtual independence; and the question of unification 
might never have risen again had the Northern Rhodesian Copper- 
belt not been discovered in 1925. 

It was now the turn of the Northern Rhodesian settlers to 
multiply and the territory (taken over by the Colonial Office in 
1924) prospered remarkably. It was also now their turn to cold- 
shoulder the overtures of friendship which the Southern Rhodesians 
had begun to make, in their alarm at the 1924 electoral victory of 
the Afrikaners in South Africa. But as long as Southern Rhodesia 
still had the majority of Europeans, Northern Rhodesia held aloof; 
it preferred independence on its own. There was further talk of 
closer union when the Hilton Young Commission on Closer Union 
in East and Central Africa reported in 1928, but the Commis- 
sion was itself divided although Southern Rhodesia was strongly 
in favour, and nothing came of the proposal. The Northern 
Rhodesians continued to look forward to their own independence. 

The turning-point for the Northern Rhodesian settlers was the 
success of Labour in the British elections of 1929. By now Labour 
could do little about race discrimination in Southern Rhodesia, but 
it hastened to reafhirm the policy of trusteeship for all that part of 
Africa under Colonial Office control, where white and black existed 
side by side. Trusteeship was interpreted as “‘ the paramountcy of 
native interests,’ which would be safeguarded by continuing 
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Colonial Office rule. This threw the Northern Rhodesian settlers 
straight into Southern Rhodesia’s arms, for support against British 
interference. Although, in point of fact, Lord Passfield’s liberal 
dicta were not followed through once he left office, and after the 
second world war paramountcy was officially replaced by “ partner- 
ship,” amalgamation became the settlers’ policy: the battle against 
the Colonial Office was joined. Better a Southern Rhodesian 
supremacy than the Colonial Office—particularly the Colonial 
Office with Labour in control. 

In 1939, the Colonial Office appointed yet another Commission, 
the Bledisloe Royal Commission, to look once again at the proposal 
for amalgamation. It did so largely under Southern Rhodesian 
pressure. But the Commission ein that Southern Rhodesia’s 
native policy had now crystallised in a form not unlike the South 
African, in contrast to Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland with 
Britain as trustee. This seemed to it an insuperable barrier to the 
amalgamation which the settlers, north and south, were then 
pressing for. The Commission recognised the strength of the 
African opposition which was developing against amalgamation, 
and considered the European population of the three territories to be 
too small and inexperienced to discharge the responsibilities of 
administration. It also saw the difficulties of amalgamating three 
territories so uneven in their economic development. But it did 
recognise the advantages of co-ordinating certain government 
services and suggested that an inter-territorial sane should be 
set up. 

The Central African Council, which was to do the work of 
co-ordinating, was created in 1944. It was immediately unpopular 
among the settlers who saw it as an obstacle in the way of their 
aspirations for a large European-dominated Rhodesia with the hope 
of independence and full-fledged Dominion status just <a For 
if economic progress and administrative efficiency were shown to be 
possible without political unity, how could they prove — 
that political unity was essential? They were determined to kill 
this new upstart. 

But on the whole the second world war ended the discussion, 
even though, beneath the surface, the outlines of the struggle to 
come were taking shape. The Africans, under the impact of war, 
were growing in political consciousness, and in Britain new and 
liberal ideas on colonial policy were gaining grip. It was clear to the 
settlers that, if white supremacy were to win the day, they would 
have to act soon and in unity. Their goal would have to be 
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independence. South Africa was turning more and more towards 
Afrikaner nationalism, and the last—or almost the last—thing 
English-speaking Rhodesians wanted was to live under Afrikaner 
dominance. 

When the second world war ended Labour came into office in 
Britain. There would now, obviously, be no listening to schemes 
for amalgamation, Southern Rhodesia’s native policy being what it 
was. It was then that the unpopular word “ amalgamation ” was 
quietly dropped, and “‘federation”’ came into its own. The 
shrewder among the Europeans saw that federation might be clothed 
in such a form as to give them what they wanted while a pearing 
not to give it; the Colonial Office could have the wool pulled over 


its eyes. 


Victoria Falls—and After 


In 1949 the most influential among the Europeans from the three 
territories came together in secret conclave at Victoria Falls. A 
scheme of federation was adopted there which was calculated to 
destroy the special protectorate status of Northern Rhodesia and 
Neuen and to give effective political power over the whole of 
Central Africa to the European community. It planned to exclude 
African representation from its political institutions, whatever might 
happen in the separate territories. No Africans had been invited to 
this conference, and it was scarcely surprising that their already 
deep distrust of European intentions was fanned into flame. Just 
as Siete had become the beacon of hope for the Europeans, so 
it became the danger signal for the Africans. 

The Victoria Falls conference of 1949 can now be seen as the 


turning-point in Central African er After it, Colonial Office 
ls 


resistance weakened progressively. All sorts of arguments were 
pressed on the British Ministers. The increasing power of the 
Afrikaners following on their success in the South African elections 
of 1949 was pointed to, and much made of their determination to 
permeate northwards. The dependence of the Rhodesian economy 
on the Union was emphasised, and it was insisted that only if the 
three Central African territories came together would there be any 
protection against the sapping of the British connection. Then the 
Southern Rhodesian Government announced its intention of with- 
drawing from the disliked Central African Council; a vacuum was 
thus created in that “co-ordination” which everyone agreed was 
essential—all ready to be filled by the Federation which the Euro- 
peans were determined should come. At the same time, the 
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Europeans of Northern Rhodesia intensified their attacks against the 
Colonial Office. Increasingly virulent speeches were ate against 
government from Whitehall, and Roy Welensky, then Leader of the 
Europeans in the Legislative ¢ ‘ouncil, carried a motion through the 
Council in Dec cember 1950, that “the time is opportune for Her 
Majesty’s Government to take the lead in creating a Central African 
Federal State.’” He was ably abetted by Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
then Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia. 

What was needed more than anything else in this situation was 
a British Government which would stand its ground. It was a 
tragedy, then, when Mr. Creech Jones, who had for years, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, been well aware of the dangers 
of the situation, lost his seat in the 1950 election (by eighty-one 
votes, owing to the intervention of a communist candidate who 
polled 200; through such stupidities is history shaped). His place 
at the Colonial Office was taken by Mr. James Griffiths, who was a 
relative newcomer to Colonial aftairs. The officials laboured the 
old arguments, and the Commonwealth Relations Office stood by 
their side. Within a month, Sir Godfrey Huggins visited London; 
a few months more and he was asking for a conference of officials 
from Britain and from the three territories to study the situation. 
In November 1950 the fateful step was taken; the Colonial Office 
agreed that a conference of officials should examine the problem 
of closer association. From that moment, the die was cast. In 1951 
the officials reported. They conscientiously went through all the 
arguments—pro and con- and came down on the side of federation. 


“ Safeguards ” 


Their report was an extraordinary document. It recognised that 
“economic and political partnership ” between Africans and Euro- 
peans was “ the only policy which can succeed in the conditions of 
Central Africa” and went out of its way to create a series of safe- 
guards to protect the Africans. But these safeguards were super- 
imposed on the proposal to transfer the essence of power to 
the Europeans. With remarkable casuistry it glossed over the 
differences in native policy between Southern Rhodesia and the 
protectorates, differences which everyone knew were there, and 
were indeed the nub of the whole problem. Southern Rhodesia 
was to have the dominant position in the proposed Federal 
Assembly, which would anyhow be largely in the hands of Euro- 
peans (twenty- -six Europeans in an Assembly of thirty-five—out of 
the thirty-five Southern Rhodesia was to have seventeen). 
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All this was said to be necessary in order to gain the economic 
and political advantages which had been argued ad nauseam. That 
these were desirable no one would deny, but there was one missing 
chain in the argument—why was federation necessary to achieve 
them? Was there no other form of closer association, short of 
federation, which could serve the same purposes, and at the same 
time avoid the African opposition to rh sat. Of course there 
was, but it was not considered for one simple reason—it did not 
give the Europeans what they wanted. What they wanted was 
power—power as against the Colonial Office, and power over the 
Africans. Their claim to power was sugared by clever arguments 
and specious promises—but shorn of all rationalisations that is what 
it was. 

The Officials’ Report immediately provoked opposition, both 
among the Africans and from liberal opinion in Britain. The main 
safeguard for the Africans, the African Affairs Board, did not 
inspire confidence. In the Officials’ Report it was to be a committee 
of the legislature consisting of three officials, three European elected 
members and three Africans; its function was to examine all pro- 
posed federal legislation and report to the Federal Government, if 
it considered a Bill to be detrimental to African interests. Before 
the Bill could then become law it had to be reserved for Her 
Majesty’s consent. But everyone who knew about these things 
remembered that reservation for Her Majesty’s consent had never 
worked in Southern Rhodesia, and the world had just watched 
South Africa tear up the safeguards which had been “ entrenched ” 
in her constitution in days gone by. Facing this opposition, the 
Labour Ministers who were still in office when the Officials’ Report 
was received in 1951 were careful not to commit themselves to 
anything. The most that was said was that this was a “‘ constructive 
proposal worthy of consideration,”’ but that on no account could the 
plan be imposed against the will of the Africans. 

Within a short while the two Labour Ministers concerned, James 
Griffiths and Patrick Gordon Walker, were on their way to Central 
Africa to test African opinion on the spot. Only by the greatest 
persuasion did they succeed in inducing any Africans from 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland to attend a conference— again 
at the ill-fated Victoria Falls (Southern Rhodesia sent no African 
delegates at all). The conference broke up in disagreement, though 
the Africans gained their point that Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land should retain their political status as protectorates, and that 
political and economic partnership was the only policy under which 
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federation could be brought about. But what did partnership 
mean? The Africans were only prepared to consider federation 
after partnership had been put into “ progressive operation.” 


The Conservative Government, 1951 


What would have happened if, in the new elections of the autumn 
of 1951, Labour had again been returned to office? There would 
still have been time to turn our backs on a scheme which was so 
obviously destined for trouble. But Labour was not returned and 
the Conservatives at once took up the federal proposals with gusto. 
Conveniently they forgot all about the discussions on the meaning 
of partnership; they called a further conference and were not 
deterred when this time no Africans from Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland attended. They made their deals with the Europeans 
and within two years all the legislation had been pushed through 
Parliament and the Central African Federation was a fact. In the 
course of these discussions, with Labour now opposing at every 
point, the African Affairs Board was disastrously weakened; 
Britain’s special responsibility for the northern protectorates was 
relegated to a Preamble of the Constitution, whose validity was 
dubious, and for the first time a sentence appeared in the Preamble 
about the Federation going “ forward with confidence towards the 
attainment of full membership of the Commonwealth . . . when 
the inhabitants of the Territories so desire.” Who were “the 
inhabitants”? Perhaps this meant only the electorate, which was 
mainly European? It was not clear. 

On one point Labour spokesmen were particularly anxious. 
How was the Federal Constitution, now so heavily weighted in 
favour of the Europeans, ever to be amended in the Africans’ 
favour? The provision made for a two-thirds majority in the 
Federal Assembly in order to carry any constitutional amendment 
meant that the Africans could never secure any improvement 
without European consent. To meet this objection, it was agreed 
that the willing of the constitution should be reviewed within 


seven to nine years from the coming into force of the Federation. 
This was the origin of the now celebrated 1960 conference-to-be. 
But instead of this provision serving African interests, as was 
originally intended, it has become the weapon of the Europeans 
for demanding, at that date, full independence. And the words 
which were now used by the British Government in describing the 
purpose of the 1960 conference (in an agreement made in 1957 with 
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the Europeans) read as follows: “‘ The conference will consider a 
programme for the attainment of such a status as would enable the 
Federation to become eligible for full membership of the Common- 
wealth.” 


Federation in Practice 


Six years have passed since the founding of the Federation and 
the gloomiest prognostications have been fulfilled. The story has 
unfolded step by step with the frightening inevitability of a Greek 
tragedy. Nothing remotely resembling “ partnership” has come 
about; on the contrary, scarcely a dent has been made in discrimina- 
tory legislation and practice, with the honourable exception of the 
multi-racial university in Salisbury, fighting its lone fight. On two 
occasions, the African Affairs Board, already reduced to near- 
impotence in the final federal scheme, did try to appeal to the 
British Parliament that consent should not be given to obviously 
discriminating Bills—defining Federal Citizenship and amending 
the composition of the Federal Assembly. On both occasions the 
appeal was refused, with a plethora of casuistry that should have 
made British Ministers blush. Since then, the leading European 
protagonists of Africans on the Board have resigned, and the Board 
is as good as dead. In 1957 an agreement was entered into between 
British Ministers and Federal Ministers, whereby Britain conceded 
them further enhanced powers, thus helping to pave the way yet 
more firmly for the final demand for independence in 1960. 

As 1960 has approached, the Africans have grown increasingly 
restive, culminating in the violence of February 1959 in Nyasaland, 
with lesser troubles in the Rhodesias. Nyasaland may have been 
the poor relation of the Federation, but its ee wholly 
African—were from the start the most bitterly opposed to inclusion 
in the scheme. It was hardly surprising that they were provoked 
beyond endurance by the betrayal to which they had been witness. 
Even the “economic advantages” which they had been promised 
as a result of federation—and there undoubtedly has been con- 
siderable economic progress in all three territories in recent years— 
were still not proven to be the result of federation; Africans were 
not convinced that progress could not equally well have been 
achieved in other ways. And even supposing it could not—they 
would still have preferred a greater poverty coupled with self- 
respect, than a lesser poverty but with their feet set on what seemed 
to them the inevitable road towards racial degradation. 
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Britain’s Dilemma: the Approach of 1960 


This is the sorry situation in which we find ourselves on the eve of 
1960. Britain is now in a real dilemma. In the last decade 
she has created a remarkable multi-racial commonwealth, through 
recognising the rights and aspirations of her former subjects in Asia, 
parts of Africa, and the Caribbean. She genuinely dislikes the 
policies of South Africa. But there remain people in powerful 
positions in Britain who still cling to the old imperial dream, even 
though overlaid with modern variations. They were dazzled by the 
hope of building in Africa a strong prosperous new land governed 
by men of British stock; in keeping with the times, they genuinely 
hoped to show the world an example of a new type of multi-racial 
society by taking “ civilised’ Africans into partnership with Euro- 

an colonists. But they reckoned without the determination of the 
focal Europeans to assert their own supremacy, and when this 
became evident, instead of refusing to go further, they connived 
with the European leaders in giving them their way. They have 
ended by ignoring their responsibilities to the Africans, and sully- 
ing the reputation and position of Britain in the rest of the 
Commonwealth, indeed in the wider world. The question for 
Britain now is—is it still possible, and has she the will, to turn the 
tide? 

The European settler communities also have their difficulties. 
The opportunity to go forward with them has been all but lost. 
their own kind, and unwilling to sink their identity in the 
growingly arrogant Afrikanerdom of the south. They are an oasis 
in the midst of the rising sands of African nationalism around 
them. They have fought hard for generations for their indepen- 
dence, for a chance to shape the land they live in according to their 
own plans, hampered always by “the shackles of the Colonial 
Office ” whose policies were determined by liberal ideas in far-away 
London. They have watched Africans elsewhere successfully assert 
their rights to independent status, while the same rights have been 
denied to themselves. They have intrigued, blustered, and 
threatened their way to power. The prize has seemed to be in 
their grasp, but a change of government in Britain may yet deny 
them at the eleventh hour. And even if they were not denied, 
they know that time and world opinion are against them. They 
know that even if they win the prize they may not be able to hold 
it for long. They are putting up now what comes to a last-ditch 
struggle. 
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The last, but certainly not the least, factor are the Africans. 
The opportunity to go forward with them has been all but lost. 
They are poorer, less skilled, than their brethren to the north, and 
at one time they might have been willing, for the sake of rapid 
development, to enter into a genuine experiment in partnership. 
But that time has nearly gone. Britain has betrayed them, but they 
know that all the coloured races in the world are with them, that 
liberal opinion everywhere supports them, and history is on their 
side. For them the alternative to defiance is the simple, and dread, 
one—that they suffer the same fate, ultimately, as the black and 
coloured races in the Union of South Africa. Who can doubt that 
they will resist by every means within their power? 

What should we, in Britain, ask for in 1960? There are three 
major alternatives. We can surrender to the European minorities 
—with the most dangerous consequences to the whole of our 
position in Africa and to the integrity of the Commonwealth. In 
exchange for the dubious loyalty of a few hundred thousand Euro- 
pean settlers, we would deal ourselves an irreparable blow. On any 
view, it is a hopeless course. Our second alternative is to stand with 
the Africans. This will mean breaking the Federation, leaving 
Southern Rhodesia to fend for herself, probably with South African 
backing, but going forward with the two northern Protectorates in 
their progress towards self-government. The Europeans of Northern 
Rhodesia might at first have “‘ parity” status, but ultimately they 
would have to be content to be a minority community without 
special privileges; if they could not stomach such a prospect they 
could be helped to emigrate. None of this would be easy, things 
having slipped as far as they have; it may result in bloodshed. But 
it is the only course from which long-term contentment could stem. 

There remains the third, tempting course of compromise, of 
maintaining the Federation and trying to make it work. We might 
try to play for time, persuade the Europeans to damp down their 
demands, institute a genuine offer of — with the Africans, 
and cajole the Africans into giving it another chance. But it is too 
late. The tide of “no compromise ”’ is now too strong on both 
sides. Even if a seeming settlement were won by great diplomatic 
skill, each side would only use it as a stepping-stone towards pur- 
suing its own plans as soon as the time seemed ripe. Let us not 
deceive ourselves into believing that, in the dynamic Africa of today, 


there could be a lengthy respite. 





HOW SHOULD PARLIAMENT BE 
REFORMED ? 


' PETER BROMHEAD 


Tue British political system has an enduring fascination, with all 
its subtleties and paradoxes. In the absence of a fixed constitution 
the customs and the few statutes which govern its working can be 
easily changed, but are in fact changed very little. It is flexible yet 
stable at the same time; but in its real working it adapts itself 
rapidly and often imperceptibly to changing circumstances. The 
real changes in its working tend to take place without any conscious 
or deliberate plan, not because of positive decisions that change is 
desirable, but rather as by-products of changing sets of circum- 
stances. Meanwhile, at any given moment the air is full of 
suggestions for positive change, for reforms large and small in 
the structure of constitutional relationships and of parliamentary 
procedure. 

Large-scale changes are rare, but the details of parliamentary 
procedure are subject to yen modification, both by alteration 
of the Standing Orders and by temporary departures from the 


terms of these Orders. The House of Commons sets up a select 
committee from time to time to examine possible improvements in 
its own procedure. One such select committee has recently 
reported *; like its predecessors it is concerned with minor and 
often technical changes, and though it — a very cautious 


attitude even to these the total number o 
recommends is impressive. 

Advocacy of radical change is usually to be found in the pages 
of books and journals, sometimes in speeches in the House. Now 
the Hansard Society has given us, to set beside the report of the 
Select Committee, a most valuable and interesting report, of much 
wider scope, in its volume, Parliamentary Reform, 1933-58: A 
Survey of Suggested Reforms.’ It is intended ultimately to publish 


changes which it 


* The author is Senior Lecturer in Politics, the Durham Colleges, University of Durham. 
Author of Private Members’ Bills in the British Parliament (1956); The House of Lords 
and Contemporary Politics (1958); and many articles on political and parliamentary 
subjects. 

— from the Select Committee on Procedure, H.C. 92 of 1958-59, February 19, 
1959. The latest previous select committees on general procedure were in 1931-32 and 
1945-46. There have at times been committees on restricted aspects of procedure, as 
in 1957. 

Obtainable from the office of the Hansard Society, 79-80 Petty France, London, $.W.1. 
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this as a book, but it is now available in photostat form so that it 
can be used as a basis for discussion along with the Procedure Com- 
mittee’s Report. It surveys the proposals for reform, large and 
small, constitutional and procedural, that have been put forward 
during the past twenty-five years. It refrains from passing judg- 
ment, but summarises arguments for and against the various 
schemes that have been suggested. Some of the a men- 
tioned in this volume, such as those concerning the electoral system, 
were in any case outside the purview of the Select Committee, but 
it is significant that the most important of the ideas that might have 
been raised in the Committee appear not to have been Ronmned 
there, or discussed only obliquely. It is interesting to look at the 
minor changes proposed by the Committee in the light of the much 
greater changes that have been proposed outside, however slight 
the prospect may be that the greater changes will ever be adopted. 

The dominant question of modern times is whether or not 
we ought to continue to accept an electoral system which tends 
to cause the political scene to be dominated by only two parties, 
which between them now share a supremacy which seems to be 
impregnable. 


Electoral Reform 


Most Conservative and Labour politicians are quite happy about the 
electoral system, but Liberals are not. Perhaps a tenth or more of 
the voters in the country would now really like to vote Liberal; 
but there are only a handful of Liberals in the Commons and their 
strength seems unlikely to increase much. Is this situation fair? 
Is it “democratic”? Is it expedient? These questions are asked 
again and again, and the Hansard Society’s survey deals with them 
and with the answers which have been offered. A solution is ready 
at hand. The unfairness to Liberals could be quickly remedied by 
the replacement of our electoral arrangements by some form of pro- 
portional representation, or possibly by the Alternative Vote— 
though the effects of the latter (and of the second ballot, which 
tends to have similar effects) are sometimes freakish and often hard 
to predict; but the prospects for an electoral reform in the interest 
of the principle “one vote, one value” have always been remote, 
except perhaps during the period of readjustment after the 1914 war. 
Once the existing system had consolidated the exclusive power of 
the two major parties which now share control between them, there 
seemed little reason to hope that either of these two parties would 
be so self-sacrificing as to aw a reform which well be likely to 
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let in at least a third effective sharer in the possibilities of electoral 
success. 

Granted that a big electoral reform would be quite likely to 
destroy the two-party system, the fundamental question is whether 
that system really has worked so well that we would be unwise to 

ut it in danger. At this point it may seem that the present system 
“ on its side not only the big battalions of the two now dominant 

arties, but sound reason as well. As things are, the electorate 
ont what it is voting about. It places in power a government of 
its own conscious and deliberate choice; by contrast, when there is 
no party with a solid majority, a government of the Right may be 
succeeded by one of the Left within the life of a single Parliament, 
not because of any choice by the electors but because of shifts in 
the allegiances of parliamentary groups. 


Defects of the Two-Party System 


On their merits the arguments are not finally resolved and perhaps 
never will be. But most discussion on this question fails to she 
into account the point which perhaps deserves most of all to be 
considered. Really, the objective merits of the two-party system are 
not the same in the long run as they are in the short run; we 
ought to give more consideration to this distinction between the 
long-term and the short-term arguments. However great its short- 
run merits, our system looks much less acceptable in the long run. 
In practice it Fn the electorate to do no more than choose 
periodically between two self-perpetuating oligarchies, which enjoy 
a security which in time becomes excessive and unhealthy. When 
one of them is in power the worst that it can suffer at the hands 
of a dissatisfied electorate is to be put into opposition at the next 
general election, and this is not much of a penalty at all. Power 
may be pleasant, but it may also become a little wearisome after a 
time, and a period in opposition after a period of power may be 
positively agreeable. 

The ideal solution, perhaps, is one which would be wholly 
—— and one which, for that reason, does not find its 
pe even in the pages of the Hansard Society’s survey. It would 

to have, say, two successive general elections fought under some 
system of proportional representation, or perhaps under the Alterna- 
tive Vote, and then, when there has been time for a third party to 
compete for the popular favour in a meaningful way, to restore a 
system which would again foster the type of “ stability” which we 
now enjoy. 
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Until about two years ago electoral reform seemed to have ceased 
altogether to be a live issue. Although Liberals maintained their 
advocacy consistently their number seemed to be dwindling as more 
and more of their sympathisers took the advice freely given by the 
two major parties, accepted “ reality,” and gave their support to 
one or the other of them. But the past two years have seen some- 
thing of a reversal of the trend. 

In the Suez crisis the two-party system showed a harshness and 
a rigidity which had perhaps not been seen before. First, an 
important body of Conservative voters in the country were strongly 
opposed to the Government’s policy in this affair, but only a handful 
of Conservative Members in the Commons reflected this opposition. 
To many people outside the party machines it seemed as though 
governmental responsibility to Parliament had been reduced to an 
empty shell. Then, some of the few Members who did oppose their 
party (and one Labour Member who supported the Government) 
were disowned by their constituency associations. The power of 
the small groups who dominate the constituency associations, 
particularly in safe seats, was seen to have grown to an unfortunate 
extent.* Some breaking-up of the entrenched positions has come 
to seem very desirable, and so the objective arguments for attack 
through the electoral system have been much strengthened. 


Specialised Parliamentary Committees 


Beside this basic question about the two-party system, the other 
problems discussed in the Hansard Society’s survey are narrower; 
most of the proposals assume the two-party system and seek to make 
it more acceptable. By a long way the most important of these 
(and the most widely advocated) is that the House of Commons 
should institute a system of permanent specialised standing com- 
mittees. Given the two-party system and its implications, every 
major deficiency in Parliament as a controller of the Administration 
suggests this single solution above all others; yet, even now, the 
idea is not even taken up in the Select Committee’s Report,* except 


3 Mr. Nigel Nicolson has told of his experience in being rejected by the Executive of his 
constituency Association in his recently published book, People and Parliament (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 18s.), which is mentioned in the Hansard Society’s survey, with 
certain proposals he makes. Since its publication a poll has been held among the 
Conservative Party members of the constituency, resulting in a narrow defeat for Mr. 
Nicolson. The poll was the nearest thing to an American “‘ Primary’’ that has been 
seen in Britain. 

A memorandum on the subject was presented to the Select Committee by A. H. 
Hanson and H. V. Wiseman, of Leeds University. Cf. Mr. Wiseman’s article in 
Parliamentary Affairs, Spring 1959, p. 246. 
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for a section which rejects the idea of having a single standing 
committee on colonial affairs and one for Welsh affairs. 

Advocacy of a complete system of committees has concerned 
itself more with principles than with details. The commonest 
assumption is that there might be a committee to correspond with 
each of the departments; that each should have between twenty 
and forty pices si with each party represented in proportion to 
its strength in the House; and that the Ministers concerned should 
be members, or at least able to attend the meetings, of the appro- 
priate committees. Their possible field of activity would be: con- 
trol of administration; finance; delegated legislation; and lastly, 
legislation. 


The Scrutiny of Administration 


The first activity of the permanent committees might be to discuss 
administrative topics falling in their own spheres. They could 
provide a forum for 93 gece discussion between Members and 
Ministers of matters which can rarely come up for debate on the 
floor of the House, but which cannot be dealt with at Question 


Time or on the adjournment. Clearly, the type of discussion, and 
its amount, would vary as between one committee and another. 


If there were a foreign affairs committee practically the whole of its 
work would consist of discussion of aspects of foreign relations, such 
as that which has been carried on by foreign affairs committees in 
many other Parliaments. The demand for a foreign affairs com- 
mittee has, indeed, often been put forward quite separately from 
the general demand for permanent committees; and the plans for 
committees for Colonial and Welsh affairs, discussed but rejected 
by the Select Committee on Procedure, fall into the same pattern. 
Similarly, there has been occasional advocacy of a Defence Com- 
mittee, though as recently as last year the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition agreed that such a committee would not 
be appropriate to our parliamentary system. 

Another function which the committees might perform would be 
in relation to expenditure of public money by the departments. One 
of the fundamental historic tasks of Parliament is to examine the 
requests of the Executive for money, and the whole elaborate parlia- 
mentary apparatus of Supply exists, in theory, in order to provide 
the House with full opportunity for discussing the Estimates of the 
Departments thoroughly before it votes them. About one-seventh 
of the time of the House of Commons each year is set aside for 
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“ business of Supply,” but in fact this time is spent for other pur- 
poses altogether. There is no real discussion of the details of public 
expenditure, item by item, at all. The Public Accounts Committee 
works in a narrow field, and the Estimates Committee only looks 
into half a dozen topics each year. Most of the advocates of a 
system of permanent committees claim that by this means Parlia- 
ment could fill in this very serious gap in its work. On the precise 
method they are a little vague; they think in terms of the committee 
having power to question not only the Minister concerned but also 
civil servants from his department and perhaps others. They mostly 
insist that the committees should have professional staffs to help 
them. Curiously, nobody seems to have suggested that they might 
use rapporteurs; a committee might surely examine a department's 
expenditure more effectively if one of its number were first able to 
devote much of his time for a couple of months to studying the 
department’s work. He could then produce for the benefit of his 
colleagues (and perhaps for publication) a thorough and detailed 
survey of the activities underlying the department’s expenditure, 
drawing attention to any extravagance that he believed that he had 
found. 


More Control over Delegated Legislation 


Permanent committees could also concern themselves with the dele- 
gated legislation emanating from their own departments. It is 
always being complained that Parliament has not enough control 
over statutory instruments. The Statutory Instruments Committee 
(whose establishment in 1943 is one reform that has been achieved) 
only inquires whether or not statutory instruments are technically 
admissible. Standing Committees of the House, corresponding with 
the main departments, could discuss the merits, and perhaps propose 
amendments. 

Legislation seems a less promising field of activity, because there 
is little wrong with the existing non-specialised committees. It is 
Not easy to see how permanent committees would come into the 
system. They could replace the present committees, but it is 
doubtful whether a permanent committee, normally occupied with 
the subjects mentioned above, could find time to fit in a further 
sixty or seventy hours, spread over two or three months, on a big 
Bill. Some have suggested that the committee stage might continue 
to be taken as it is at present, and that the new permanent 
committees should rather look at their Bills at a preliminary stage. 
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A Challenge to Ministers’ Power? 


As the Hansard Society survey points out, advocacy of a committee 
system has been very widespread indeed, and “‘ any scheme which, 
in general outline, has commanded support from such names as 
Acland, Amery, Campion, Cripps, Grimond, Hollis, Jennings, 
Laski, Muir, Salter, and Young—among many others—is worthy of 
the closest attention.” Yet at no time has there been any substantial 
parliamentary support, and previous Select Committees on Pro- 
cedure have rejected the idea. The stock argument against this 
innovation is that it would interfere with the responsibility of 
Ministers to Parliament. This, surely, is rather pedantic. Essen- 
tially the function of Parliament is to discuss and sometimes to 
criticise the Government’s actions, past, current, or intended. There 
seems no reason why committees should damage the relationship of 
responsibility; on the contrary they should make it more real. 
Party discipline would prevent them from becoming either too 
independent or too much influenced by pressure groups. 

There is in fact a far more convincing argument against the 
institution of these committees. The work that they do is, in a 
certain sense, already done in any case by the subject groups of the 
two major parties. If government back-benchers are anxious to get 


a Minister to change his policy they state their opinions fully and 
freely at a private meeting, and although these meetings are private 
and unreported—except for occasional leaks to newspapermen— 
they are no doubt often very effective. Though rn this 


point is perhaps not conclusive. Opposition Mem 


ers’ subject 
groups have little influence over the Government. 


The Reform of Existing Committees 


The Report of the Select Committee on Procedure does look at the 
existing non-specialised standing committees of the House, and 
suggests some minor improvements. It recognises that the existing 
rule about each standing committee having a nucleus of Members, 
who remain from one Bill to the next, is of little value and widely 
disregarded, and it suggests that the rule should be abolished. It 
would like to see yet more Bills sent to the standing committees, and 
more flexibility regarding their size; it envisages committees of only 
twenty or twenty-five members each for minor Bills, and would 
further revise the quorum rule (which was changed very recently) 
so as to make it possible for such small committees to work.* 


5 Some changes in this field had already been made following the Second Report of the 
Select Committee on Procedure of 1957 (H.C. 211 of 1957). 
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This proposal seems to be aimed at saving time on the floor of 
the House, an objective shared by many schemes in the Hansard 
Society’s survey and in the Select Committee’s Report. When 
reformers try to save time they are not usually trying to shorten 
the total sitting time of the House; rather they are seeking ways of 
redistributing the total time available in the interest of more effec- 
tive parliamentary debate. By cutting down the time = not very 
profitably on some types of business they hope to make it possible 
to allocate more time for general debates; they also want to make 
less frequent the occasions for disappointment of Members who see 
the end of a debate or of Question-time reached before they have 
themselves been called to speak or to put their Questions. 


More and Shorter Speeches 


As the Hansard Society’s survey shows, the committee stage of the 
Finance Bill has long been a target for time-savers, but in recent 
years it has become steadily more protracted, not less. Now the 
Procedure Committee tentatively revives a suggestion that part of 
the Bill might be taken in a standing committee. Recognising that 
this alone will give little relief, it exhorts Members to be economical 
of words on this measure. Besides praising brevity in general it 
puts forward an interesting positive idea that an hour be set aside, at 
the discretion of the Chair, for brief speeches of no more than five 
minutes each, on the occasion of major debates. It suggests that 
the Speaker should no longer give Privy Councillors priority over 
other Members, and that Ten-Minutes Rule Bills be limited to one 
on any day. It discusses at length the idea that timetables should 
be imposed on the proceedings on all Bills, and while it shrinks, 

uite properly, from the extreme idea of universal guillotines, it puts 
raed 2 a very interesting compromise plan. As a useful small 
reform it suggests a redistribution of private Members’ days as 
between Bills and motions. 


Voting Machinery in Parliament 


One matter on which some time-saving would be very desirable, 

if practicable, is the process of voting. Each division takes about 

ten minutes, and about fifty hours every year are = in passing 
e 


through the division lobbies. Voting by mechanical device has often 
been proposed; the Select Committee thinks, probably rightly, that 
the difficulties are insuperable. In any case, time-wasting is not 
the only objection to the present system. Free votes are rare, and 
when the Whips are on it is very rare indeed for any Member to 
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vote against his party. Yet Members are obliged to stay on late in 
the Ps. 8 of Westminster night after night merely in order to be 
on hand to pass through the correct lobby when required. The 
informal system of “ pairs ” is only a partial alleviation. The Select 
Committee will have nothing to do with proxies. But a system of 
proxies, if carried to its logical conclusion, could go a long way 
towards solving all the problems at the same time. If proxy voting 
were not merely allowed but carried so far that every Member 
regularly gave his proxy to his Whips, even when himself present, 
Members could avoid both the time-wasting of the division lobbies 
and the need to stay on late. Provision would have to be made 
for Members to withdraw their proxies if they wished not to have 
their votes cast with their own parties. But this idea is not 
mentioned in either the survey or the Report. 


The Business of the House 


The Select Committee recommends many sensible technical aye 
some of them old and some quite new, for improving the lot of 


Members by helping them to know better and with more notice 
what will be going on. The Order Paper should be rearranged so 
as to convey more clearly the information it ought to convey— 
namely, the actual business to be taken day by day; the weekly 


announcement of the forthcoming week’s business should still be 
made on Thursdays, but should cover the week from the following 
Tuesday to the Monday after that (so as to meet the complaint that 
there is not now enough time to prepare for Monday debates); 
Ten-Minutes Rule Bills should be put down at least a week in 
advance; Members should be prevented from changing the subject 
of the half-hour adjournment too suddenly; Chairmen of Com- 
mittees considering Bills should make known in advance which 
amendments they ie selected (though reserving the right to alter 
the selection as the debate progresses), and the Speaker should do 
the same at Report stages. But on the most helpful proposal for 
making a Member’s life more sure and comfortable—that by some 
means he could be made to know before a debate whether or not 
he is to be called, and if so at what time—the Report is negative. 
It wants no batting order. But its proposal for five-minute speeches 
makes that small palliative less necessary by tackling the roots of 


the problem. 

Question-Time 
Much attention has been given to the possibility of making the 
daily Question hour more useful to Members. By various means 
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the Select Committee seeks to restrain the tendency of some indi- 
viduals to hog too much of the precious fifty minutes. It gives 
unanimous support to a proposal, often discussed before, that the 
maximum number of Questions to be asked by any Member on one 
day should be reduced from three to two. It expresses concern at 
the tendency for supplementaries to become more numerous and 
longer, and hopes that the House will support the Speaker in his 
attempts to curtail them. Under the Ministers’ rota system Mem- 
bers tend to put down questions for dates many weeks ahead on a 
day when the Minister concerned is to be high up on the list, in 
order to be sure of an oral answer. As a result, stale questions, by 
virtue of their priority, tend to squeeze out more topical ones; so the 
Committee recommends that no more than twenty-one days’ notice 
be given of any oral question. At present questions to the Prime 
Minister may be adel on any day, always after Question No. 44, 
but are sometimes not reached at all by 3.30; the Committee pro- 
poses that instead Prime Minister’s questions should be taken at 
3.15 precisely, but on Tuesdays and Thursdays only. Discussion 
about the half-hour adjournment produced a sharp division of 
opinion in the Select Committee. The Report proposes that the 
Speaker should select the subject once a week only (instead of twice 
as at present), that the ballot be held once a fortnight for the 
ensuing eight ballot days, and that Members who are unsuccessful 
should have to give fresh notice at the Speaker’s office in order to 
be entered for a subsequent ballot. 


Debates on Policy and Administration 


Several recommendations of the Committee seek to remove existing 
artificial restrictions on the scope and freedom of debate. Successive 
Speakers’ rulings over sixty years have tended to put so narrow an 
interpretation on Standing Order No. 9 that it is hardly ever 
onde to obtain the adjournment in order to discuss “a definite 
matter of urgent public importance.” The Committee recommends 
“that Mr. Speaker be instructed by the House that he should be at 
liberty to disregard rulings which in his opinion unduly restrict the 
original intention of Standing Order No. 9 as expressed by Mr. 
Speaker Peel ”—namely, to provide for a debate at very short notice, 
outside the programme, on “‘a sudden emergency either at home 
or in foreign affairs.” The terms of pemprere 34, which deals with 


this question, incidentally serve as an admirable illustration of the 


importance of Speakers’ rulings in the structure of parliamentary 
procedure. 
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One of the main hopes of the Committee is that there may be 
more time for general debates and that the conditions for such 
debates may become more satisfactory. It proposes that Members 
should no longer be forbidden to refer incidentally to legislative 
action on motions for the adjournment, and that the days allotted 
for Supply should be in effect redistributed through the session by 
a provision of a facility for the Opposition to take an “allotted 
day ” outside the normal Supply period, while giving up a regular 
Supply day in exchange. That this proposal should be made at all 
illustrates the extent to which the Supply procedure has become 
divorced from reality. 


The Cautious and the Radical 


Several other minor proposals figure in the Select Committee’s 
Report, and it also rejects some ideas that were put before it— 
notably that there should be morning sittings, that undelivered 
ery should be printed, and that the Report stages of Bills 
should be taken in standing committees. The positive proposals 
add up to a series of projects for very small modifications and 
rationalisations in procedure which, taken together, should make 
the House of Commons work a little more effectively within a 
framework essentially unchanged. 

The Hansard Society’s survey deals with many subjects which 
cannot be discussed here. The most far-reaching of these is devolu- 
tion, regional or functional; and a good deal of space is devoted to 
schemes for reconstructing the Cabinet. Neither of these ideas has 
much life in it now. An appendix looks at ideas for the reform of 
the composition and powers of the House of Lords; its procedure 
presents no serious problems. 

It is interesting to set these two reports beside one another—on 
the one hand, the bare and cautious paragraphs of the Select Com- 
mittee, enlivened by occasional redeeming sparks of humanity (as 
on the cases of Members brought from hospital to vote in divisions), 
and, on the other hand, the hefty blue-covered home of lost causes 
which is the Hansard Society’s catalogue; the one going round the 
green benches with flicks of a rather selective duster, carefully 
omitting to disturb certain venerable and concealing accumulations; 
the other heaving furniture around, spring-cleaning a chimerical 
House of Commons at the bottom of the Thames, while the 
Members on the terrace talk of other things as they wait for the 
division-bells. 





THE ROLE OF FOREIGN AID IN 
DEVELOPMENT 


SUSHIL K. DEY 


Tue need to assist the underdeveloped countries in accelerating their 
progress is so evident that we have been more concerned with 
campaigning for funds than with laying down sound principles 
for organising the assistance itself. Whatever assistance is available 
cannot, however, produce the best results unless it is deployed 
according to a well-conceived strategy; and if the volume a avail- 
able aid is small in relation to needs, that is all the more reason 
why it should be used to the best effect. Consequently, we ought to 
devote closer attention to formulating a set of guiding Arne for 
action in this field. 

There is no better way of attempting this than to begin by 
asking a number of basic questions. The very first of these must 
be: what is the objective that external aid should aim to achieve? 
The simple assumption that the purpose of the aid is to accelerate 
a country’s development is not a sufficient basis for deriving signi- 
ficant principles for action. We have still to ask: what is the nature 
of development we should seek to foster, how do we recognise it, 
what is its measure? 


The Meaning of Development 


There are several prevalent notions as to what development must 
signify. According to the most widely held view, the process is 
identified with economic expansion or growth, measured in terms 
of increase of national income, saving, investment and output of 
certain products like iron and steel, heavy chemicals, and power. 
If pressed in argument, those who hold this view would concede 
that a country’s development must embrace more than increments 
registered in these specific fields only. They imply that it is un- 
necessary to concern ourselves with other aspects of progress, because 


* The author worked in the Indian Civil Service, where his last assignment was that of 
Development Commissioner of the State of West Bengal. He worked as a Deputy 
Director in the Department of Economic and Social Affairs in the UN Headquarters 
at New York before taking up his present position as a Director in the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, where he is the Special Assistant to 
the Director-General. The views expressed in this article are his own and are not 
intended to reflect the official policy of FAO. 
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it may be safely assumed that these will be realised if the major 
material improvements as reflected in the selected indices are 
secured. 

This assumption is unreliable, as has been repeatedly demon- 
strated by experience. A rise in material production measured in 
terms of certain aggregates, such as total national income or 
industrial output, does not automatically carry any assurance of 
either a balanced investment programme among different types of 
enterprise or an equitable distribution of the product among 
different classes of people. An increase in national wealth, a 
favourable balance in international trade and a sound monetary 
position in foreign exchange are perfectly compatible with a static 
or even declining level of consumption and well-being. It is true 
that such contradictions cannot persist indefinitely or beyond a 
limited range of tolerance. They may also represent a desirable 
régime of deliberate discipline at the start of a period of planned 
progress. A temporary denial of present comforts is en the 
necessary price to be paid for future advancement. But it is quite 
possible to build up a facade of full employment and hardware 
prosperity at an excessive cost and maintain it for such a long time 
that it jeopardises sustained growth in the future. Whether or not 
this is so in a particular situation can be judged only by a careful 
analysis of the circumstances of each case. What is important to 
note is that these circumstances comprise many essential facts and 
facets which would not be reflected in the economic indices for any 
practical purpose. 

Consequently, we are compelled to search for other indicators for 
appraising a country’s development. There is guidance available 
from resolutions passed in recent years by the governing bodies of 
international organisations concerned with different aspects of this 
problem. Without attempting an exhaustive catalogue and analysis 
of the relevant provisions of the charters setting up these organisa- 
tions and the ete issued from time to time by the United 
Nations General Assembly, its Economic and Social Council and 
subsidiary Commissions, and the conferences of the various Specia- 
lised Agencies, they may be summed up as establishing the following 
broad approach. 


Non-Economic Factors 


The goal of planning for development should be defined as a 
continuous rise in the level of living, representing a totality of con- 
ditions, of which non-economic components like health, education, 
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and opportunities for exercise of personal freedom in respect of 
expression and association are no less significant than employment 
and income. All these components, which constitute growth factors 
or conditions of development, are classifiable into two major cate- 
gories, economic and social, and there is a relationship of intimate 
interdependence between them. In drawing up programmes of 
development, social or non-economic factors must be therefore 
considered as being of primary and not merely secondary account. 

Perhaps it would be possible to grasp the point better if we 
recognised the logical distinction to be made between a “ necessary ” 
and a “ sufficient” cause. Increased production and higher produc- 
tivity are necessary to bring about development in the sense of a 
sustained rise in the level of living. But by themselves they are 
not sufficient. Other conditions must be fulfilled. If exploitation 
of resources, both natural and human, is to be wise and not reckless, 
conserving and ss instead of dissipating future potential, 
then it must be practised according to a rational technology and 


an adequate sociology. Yet the extent to which technology can be 
rationalised is determined by the limits to which prevailing habits 
and patterns of thought, action, and organisation can undergo the 
necessary changes within a given period of time. Within these 
limits innovations in technique can themselves induce social change 


and can thus create the institutional environment required to enable 
them to yield their benefits. Pressed beyond these bounds, techno- 
logical change will be thwarted by institutional resistance and any 
investment in such change will represent misdirection and wastage 
of resources. 


Institutional Changes 


Here, then, is the first lesson to be drawn for a development 
strategy. The total of available resources, both national and foreign, 
must be so deployed that technological change is not stressed beyond 
what the institutional framework can carry. Investment in institu- 
tional change must receive its due attention and share. There are 
two reasons why this need is most often overlooked. Institutions 
are slow to change and the impatient planner is averse to wasting 
his time over them. Secondly, this is the area least suitable for 
application of foreign aid, demanding the most intimate and 
sensitive understanding of the specific psychological and historical 
circumstances which must shape any viable change. By and large, 
this must be a domestic challenge to be met by efforts mobilised 
within a country itself. Because foreign resources are most easily 
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transferable in the form of mechanical equipment and the technical 
know-how required to instal and operate them, it is this aspect of 
development which received overwhelming attention in inter- 
national assistance in the past and continues to do so in some 
quarters even now. It has as ange recognised that this aspect is 
not enough to assure true progress, that it must be closely matched 
with social development. It is now necessary to take a further step. 
Since social progress, which determines institutional development, 
is inevitably far slower to take place, this must be the governing 
pace at which technological development is fostered in a country 
through foreign aid. This is the second lesson: changes in institu- 
tions must not be pushed too far ahead of changes which can be 
brought about in people’s behaviour, attitudes, motivations, and 
values. 

Foreign aid can play some part in stimulating social change in a 
country and to that extent can pave the way for stepping up 
absorptive capacity for assistance in technical fields. But, as already 
suggested, this role must be very much restricted and indirect. 
Advice may be furnished about the way certain essential services 
should be organised and administered, private rights in land and 
other natural resources should be exercised in the long-term public 
interest, facilities for training, medical relief, and protection against 
different types of hazards provided to citizens. But a foreign 
expert giving such advice is in a very different position from a 
technician installing a dam or a steel plant in that, unlike the latter, 
the former has to tread delicately on areas full of political and 
social susceptibilities and can never be certain of seeing his ideas 
translated into practice. This does not make his role + signifi- 
cant, but it certainly makes it more difficult and its visible results 
more problematical. 


The Place of Foreign Aid 


These considerations indicate that the scope for fruitful foreign aid 
in a country’s development may be narrower than we are sometimes 
apt to imagine. But this is only true in regard to the aggregate 
monetary value of the assistance to be dispensed. This does not 
imply that outside assistance cannot play a crucial role in helping a 
country forward on the right lines. Whether it does so or not 
depends more upon its timing and composition than upon its 
quantity. It is not true, for instance, that the poorer a country and 
the more backward in its technology of production, the larger must 
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be the appropriation needed for its assistance. On the contrary, the 
likelihood would be that its immediate capacity for technological 
advancement would be only moderate, representing only modest 
investments of capital, which would call for institutional and 
administrative changes of no more than manageable proportions. 
The paramount requirement would be to make sure that the 
machinery and know-how provided to the country are appropriate 
to the next stage of its development and that their adoption does 
not involve such a strain that no resources are left for supporting 
measures in other related fields. 

The question is of determining the optimum level of techno- 
logical improvement as measured by the capital cost of the 
improvement proposed for specifically selected undertakings. The 
dosage of capital injection must be sufficient to act as a stimulant to 
the economic system, but not so large that it becomes toxic or 
lethal. It is too often assumed that the capacity for absorption of 
capital is unlimited and it is lack of its supply which holds back 
investment and economic advance. This is too facile an approach. 
From the point of view of overall economic progress, the effective- 
ness of capital intensification in any one enterprise or group of 
activities is to be judged not by the immediate gain to the particular 
sector, but by the long-run diffusion of the gain to the entire system. 
This diffusion occurs through other parts of the economy catching 
up with the part initially benefited through adopting improvements 
themselves. Such improvements will again cost capital, which must 
be provided either from reserves of ready capital left over after the 
initial investment or from the quick pe | of the increments of 
wealth arising from such investment to other producers. The speed 
of the spread will depend on how soon the gain in the lucky sector 
is passed on through lower prices of its seasiets and a larger wage 
bill. The higher the ratio of capital intensification in the initial 
investment, the slower will be the start of this flow. Again, the 
more monopolistic the conditions in the area of initial investment, 
the longer will be the retention of the benefits in that area alone. 
Under such conditions, supporting improvements in directly com- 
plementary industries as well as in the auxiliary economic and 
social infrastructure must be financed independently, either from 
domestic or from foreign reserves. Failing this, the initial invest- 
ment itself will prove unfruitful in due course and will lead to an 
economic recoil. 

In their efforts to speed up industrial advance, underdeveloped 
countries have frequently encountered this situation, although its 
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recognition is still not clear and its lessons remain to be taken to 
heart. There is understandable temptation to adopt the latest inno- 
vations, which are also usually the most complicated and costly. 
It needs to be realised that even when the plants and equipment 
embodying such innovations are financed out of external loans or 
grants, there have to be considerable commitments of local resources 
to bring them into use. When a turbine was received as a foreign 
gift for hydro-electrical development, a national government met 
the costs of construction and operation of the power station and the 
transmission system by postponing essential complementary invest- 
ments in extension of roads and irrigation canals, vocational training, 
and housing. The lack of these and other facilities entailed a set- 
back to the development of an economic payload for the new power 
system itself. In many other instances, scarce capital has been 
locked up in large-scale installations for the canning of fruits and 
fish and the processing of milk without any hope or thought of 
organising primary production to feed these installations or assure 
them market outlets. It is clear that it would have been wiser to 
plan the processing operations at a more modest level in order to 
spare some resources for co-operative organisation and marketing 
research. The glamour of high dams and heavy industry has been 
responsible for the neglect of other basic requirements of develo 
ment by r countries, leading to the danger of losing the candle 
of these heavy investments when these begin to flow at long last. 
The only safeguard is to set the pace of improvement in any one 
line to the limits of attainment of all others. 


Balanced Development 


This is the essential economic argument for balanced development, 
as distinguished from the larger sociological argument in support 
of the same thesis. Its practical corollary is that available invest- 
ment resources should not be concentrated but evenly distributed. 
This will ensure that capital intensification in any one activity or 
sector at any one time will be kept sufficiently moderate to permit 
parallel capital improvements in other spheres. The poorer a 
‘country, the more meagre its surplus resources, the more strictly 
should these be rationed to enable the entire economic plane to rise, 
so that the permissible margin of technological advance in any one 
line will be particularly small at the start. This margin will pro- 
gressively increase as the country continues to build up its economic 
strength through successive cycles of production and investment. 
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The requirement of even distribution of investment resources 
arises from the need to make sure that the inter-related sectors of 
rowth are stimulated in balance with one another. It may appear 
at first sight that this is in conflict with the other imperative, no less 
emphasised in planning, of seeking out key sectors for spearhead 
development. The truth is that the so-called “key” sectors are 
selected for prior attention precisely for the reason that they will 
prove the most powerful stimulants for the others. The selection 
would fail in its purpose if the upward thrust imparted at the chosen 
points did not transmit itself to other areas so as to raise the entire 
lane of living. The concept is of a moving balance over time. 
The long-term rising balance is achieved through continuing series 
of short-period imbalances, which represent successive upward 
adjustments of all parts of the system to a new height reached in 
one or a few selected parts. The seemingly conflicting requirements 
reflect two aspects of the same process. 

To what exent can foreign aid accelerate the movement of this 
finely held complex of forces? In considering this question we 
should remember the fact that a carefully regulated régime may be 
what is most needed in the state of economic debility prevailing in 
an underdeveloped country. It has to build up its assimilative 
powers before it can digest the rich technological diet to which the 
economic giants are accustomed. Turning from metaphor to 
literal truth, the transfer of technology from a developed to an 
underdeveloped country is not merely a question of obtaining the 
wherewithal to pay its purchase price. Every technology is operated 
within its appropriate setting and the question, therefore, is of 
transfer of the essential elements of this setting. In other words, the 
new technology cannot be expected to yield its full benefit until 
the economic, social, political, and administrative laws, institutions, 
practices, and code of behaviour in which this technology is operated 
in its established habitat have been adapted to the new situation. 
If it could be accomplished overnight, it would spell the sudden 
extinction of the identity of the people of the country to which such 
transfer were made. This is hapede impossible today and nobody 
desires this consciously. What is desired is as fast a spread of 
advanced technology as is feasible without destroying the integrity 
of the neophytes. This will happen only if the new adjustments 
required are made with the full understanding and responsible 
participation of the people involved in them and not foisted upon 
them by a small class disoriented from the rest. 
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Such a process of progressive democratic assimilation must inevit- 
ably appear too slow to many people’s eyes. Yet there is no other 
way in which human values can remain dominant and human 
beings retain their mastery over the technology they operate. If this 
is to be assured, then changes must be geared to the growth in the 
capacity of the } pony who are duet by them. These changes 
must be desired and engineered by the people themselves. The 
resources required to bring about these changes must also be 
mustered in the main through their own savings. This is the dis- 
cipline necessary to give the people confidence in their own powers 
and insight into the essence of the development process itself. In 
the beginning, savings in a near-subsistence economy can only arise 
from better organisation and more determined utilisation of avail- 
able manpower and local material supplies. Capacity for further 
srowth is augmented through investment of these savings. Aid 
ans outside can foster this process through advice on organisation 
and the ingenious improvisations in technique which are appropriate 
at this stage. There will be room for external aid in more complex 
and substantial form in other areas of the economy at the same 
time. These will be in developing urban industry, communications, 
transport, education, public health, and the diverse requirements 
of administration in many fields. But in most underdeveloped 
countries the major effort for development must be waged on the 
agrarian front involving the vast rural masses, and the work in all 
other sectors should be aimed at supporting the requirements of 
this basic effort at successive removes. It is only through such a 
view that there can be coherence in sectoral programmes and the 
emergence of a perspective. 

Foreign aid can meet specific deficiencies in many areas of such 
a comprehensive plan. But its content must conform to the con- 
crete requirements of indigenous effort, because the purpose of 
outside assistance must be to stimulate self-help and not to supplant 
it. In the early stages of development the demands of indigenous 
effort will be relatively simple in character and modest in cost. 
The greatest difficulty in meeting them does not lie in the inability 
to raise the requisite finance, but in the failure to appreciate the 
felt needs of the situation in real as distinct from monetary terms. 


Conclusion: The Effort Required 


We may now pull together the threads of our argument. Our 
central plea is to abandon what may be called the aggregative 
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approach in determining the requirements of outside assistance in 
development, such as by applying certain assumed yardsticks of 
capital-output ratio to planned increases of income over given 
periods. In its place, we should study the specific situation in each 
country and then proceed by assessing the particular requirements 
of ye Re aspects of develo ment in terms of real resources of 
material and organisation such as can be best met from outside. 
The total aid bill will be the money cost of these resources at pre- 
vailing prices, which can be only computed at the end and not at 
the beginning of the exercise. 

There are prima facie grounds for believing that the total bill 
will be far larger than what is now being nals available through 
multilateral and bilateral aid. One of the purposes of foreign aid 
is to even up levels of living in different parts of the world, and the 
simplest fo de vero will ~ hae that any ——— reduction of 
existing disparities will call for a gigantic effort. Even after making 
every allowance for self-help, it will be safe to assume that the 
balance of effort required would be enormously in excess of what is 
presently forthcoming. 

But we have deliberately refrained from pursuing this line of 
argument for two reasons. First, the case would be much more 
convincing if we produced a break-down of the effort required in 


real terms, instead of demanding lump appropriations of invest- 
ment funds. Secondly, the procedure we have preferred would 
prove salutary in pursuing the real goals of development, analogous 
in approach to physical planning, as distinct from financial pro- 
gramming. This, we believe, is the realistic pentte needed for 


the concrete tasks awaiting us and should prove much more 
persuasive to those who control the purse-strings. 

We then indicate the way in which development requirements 
should be assessed. For this purpose, the series of changes involved 
in development are distinguished in three broad categories, 
occurring at successive levels of depth. The first of these will be 
changes in technology, that is, in the arts of production of the goods 
and services which constitute wealth. The second category of 
change will be in respect of the institutional supports of these arts. 
Then there is a third — at the back of these two, which 
consists in changes in the wills, incentives, and attitudes of the 
human beings = are to be the ultimate beneficiaries of all change. 
This is the deepest level of change, which alone can guarantee the 
self-sustaining character of the development process in the end, by 
which we all swear. 
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In the normal state, the original inspiration for all other change 
springs from this level, in the positive and creative responses of men 
and women to their environment, impelling them to reshape this 
environment to meet their urge for growth. In the subnormal state 
of arrested development, the initial impulse has to come in the form 
of outside aid. But if this aid is to accomplish its true purpose, it 
must still be aimed at evoking change at the deepest level of people’s 
minds and hearts, so that they can be aiaal lane assuming the 
responsibility for their further advance. The validity of all inno- 
vations at the other levels—and it is only at these other more super- 
ficial levels that changes can be introduced by any external agency 
—must be judged by reference back to this deeper criterion. 

External aid may reach a community as a new machine or 
production method or body of knowledge or medical cure or way 
of group action. But its significance must filter down each time to 
the level of people’s consciousness and comprehension before they 
can put it into effective use as building material for their further 
growth. Thus, the aid must be permeable. It must come in a 
regulated flow. It must be such that the people may combine it 
with their own homely and meagre resources to fashion something 
meaningful for themselves. By becoming a part of their living 
experience, it can only then be wielded by themselves as a tool for 
the continued enrichment of this experience. 

These are the basic principles of aid in human growth under all 
circumstances, whether the aid is provided to an individual or to a 
family or to a larger group. They are beginning to be appreciated 
and applied by national governments in their efforts for rehabilita- 
tion of backward pockets within their own countries. The clearest 
example of these _— at work is in the aided self-help of the 
so-called programmes of community development. As in a micro- 


cosm, the essentials of the development — are laid bare in 


projects of local self-help in their simplest forms. The rules which 
should govern the administration of outside assistance to these 
projects provide an illuminating analogy for establishing the guiding 
principles of international aid also. 





BRITAIN AND THE COMMON 
MARKET 


JAMES C. HUNT 


I 
The Search for a Formula 


SEVERAL courses of action are theoretically open to Britain following 
the breakdown of the negotiations for a European Free Trade Area. 
Britain could apply to join the Common Market, or seek as close 
an association as possible with it; either alternative would involve 
reshaping the Commonwealth’s economic links. The objective of a 
Free Trade Area could continue to be pursued for all seventeen 
members of the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation 
and, pending its consummation, a Little Free Trade Area of the 
other Six might be set up in apposition—if not in opposition—to 
the Little Europe of the Six. Failing either a customs union or 
free trade area, a preferential trading zone might be devised. 
Finally, the attempt to find a European solution to the problems 
raised by the creation of the Common Market might be given up; 
the issues then would be whether or not to retain OEEC in being 
and to turn our attention to the Commonwealth. 

None of these courses could be lightly embarked upon. Each 
raises more difficulties for Britain than did the Free Trade Area 
when first mooted. As regards joining the Common Market, it 
might well be wondered oe this should be any easier today than 
three or four years ago were it not that several formulas are now 
being canvassed for getting over the difficulties; but even these have 
yet to be fully analysed, let alone widely accepted. 

A Free Trade Area might eventually prove negotiable if in the 
meantime the French economy had strengthened sufficiently for the 
grounds of French opposition to be removed. But a policy of 
“‘ wait and see” would leave too much to chance, notably in respect 
of General de Gaulle’s ability to plug the drain on French resources 
caused by the Algerian war, and furthermore it would offer small 
comfort to the perplexed British manufacturer. An alternative 
approach, which the government looks like embarking upon, is that 


* The author is Executive Secretary of Britain in Europe, and was formerly on the staff 
of the Economist Intelligence Unit. 
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of a get-tough policy such as is implicit in the project for a Little 
Free Trade Area. The indications, however, are that, should this 
association ever be brought about, it is unlikely to result in a merger 
with the Six after a suitable lapse of time. On the contrary, it is 
more likely to hasten a consolidation of the Six, bring to the fore 
those very elements in the Common Market which arouse most 
distrust outside, and deepen the cleavage which the government 
professed to aim at avoiding. Only as a poor substitute for a larger 
multilateral grouping has this scheme very much to commend it. 
Next, a preferential zone raises formal complications which could 
only be solved by a fundamental amendment to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, not to mention the practical difficulties 
its operation would involve. The last possible course mentioned 
would place Britain in a very awkward position in its foreign 
trading which even a closely knit Commonwealth—an unlikely 

rospect—would do little to ease. Politically, moreover, Germany’s 
leadership of Western Europe would then in practice be explicitly 
recognised, and several of the smaller countries not now in the 
Common Market would willy-nilly be drawn into it. 

The resolution of the dilemma represented by these choices opens 
afresh the central issue: how far is Britain willing to promote or 
discourage the raovement towards European integration, and to face 
up to the consequences of its choice? This question has been asked 
on and off ever since the war, though never with such seriousness 
as lately, for the obvious reason that more is at stake. The Free 
Trade Area was devised not for its own sake, but as a realistic 
attempt to meet the challenge of the Common Market once this 
looked like being created, and to reconcile this with British interests 
and inhibitions. The scheme came within an ace of succeeding. It 
won widespread support in Britain, and in the event received its 
death-blow from France. Yet, although France was the execu- 
tioner, she could never have performed this role without the tacit 
assent of the other members of the Common Market. In Mr. 
Maudling’s words, “ The fact is that the negotiations failed not 
because of any particular argument or any particular point. They 
failed because the will to agree failed and because the determination 
to succeed faltered. The basic premise upon which we all started, 
that all of us wished to establish a Free Trade Area, no longer 
remained true.” * 


1 House of Commons, February 12, 1959. 
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Il 
The Case for the Free Trade Area 


The official British view is that nothing can be achieved so long 
as this basic premise remains untrue, or alternatively that om 
progress made must necessarily be restricted to those countries whic 
accept the premise. Little or no effort has been made, in public 
at any rate, to examine why the will to agree failed, the conviction 
being that there is no alternative for this country to the principle 
of a Free Trade Area. The request for ideas as to a way out of 
the impasse was evidently meant to be without prejudice to this 
principle. The Liberal Party proposal that Britain should join the 
Common Market got short shrift, and little or no interest has yet 
been evinced in the various suggestions made recently for bringing 
the rest of the Commonwealth into the picture. 

The outstanding merit of the Free Trade Area project was the 
finely calculated balance of sectional interests oe national con- 


siderations which it represented, though it is a moot point whether 
the balance still obtains. The central idea of a free trade area 
restricted to manufactures neatly disposed of most of the problems 
raised by the Common Market for this country. It ensured that 


British goods could compete on equal terms within the fast-growing 
markets of the Six, and also that the opportunities this afforded 
would be extended to all other OEEC countries, though admittedly 
at a much slower pace in the five underdeveloped “ peripheral ” 
countries ranging from Iceland to Turkey. British industry, more- 
over, would then have no more to fear from German competition 
in exports to third countries than mee gave cause for concern. 
Indeed, there might be less to fear if the impact of competition 
were to have a more salutary effect in Britain than in Germany, 
given that under the Rome Treaty German costs would be raised 
through higher social charges. A study, “ Britain and Europe,” 
prepared by the Economist Intelligence Unit, surveyed the impact 
of free trade on individual industries accounting for 85 per cent. of 
the net output of manufacturing industry (other than bod, drink, 
and tobacco) and for 35 per cent. of G.N.P. in 1955, the conclusion 
reached being that only a handful of industries would be adversely 
affected, still fewer would be largely unaffected, while most would 
expand. The overall impact on G.N.P. was nevertheless not 
estimated to be large. 

A Free Trade Area would have only minimal effects for the 
Overseas Commonwealth in its trade with Britain. Foodstuffs and 
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raw materials would continue to enter on the same terms, only 
manufactures—11 per cent. of British imports from the Common- 
wealth in 1956—would have to compete on equal terms with 
European produce, not a major problem given that the goods con- 
cerned were mostly textiles and newsprint. About 10 per cent. of 
Commonwealth exports of all kinds were likely to be adversely 
affected according to another study by the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, “ Britain, the Commonwealth and European Free Trade” 
(which was commissioned by “ Britain in Europe”), while a much 
larger proportion of Commonwealth exports was expected to gain 
from the dynamic impact of European economic integration. 

By these means the prospects were to be assured for the one- 
quarter of British trade which is with OEEC countries (only 
one-eighth being with the Six), and the two-fifths which is with the 
Commonwealth. In political terms the concept of a free trade area 
removed the need to accept the supranational régime for a common 
commercial policy which is involved in a customs union. For the 
same reason agricultural produce was to be excluded, since there 
was no question of free trade in this sector (food, drink, and tobacco 
manufactures were likewise to be excluded, though largely for 
reasons of convenience in order to avoid difficulties over defaition). 
And only a slight institutional structure, akin to that of OEEC 
rather than that of the Common Market, seemed necessary. 

In practice, therefore, the case for a Free Trade Area could be 
advanced on three fronts: first, as meeting the challenge of the 
Common Market; secondly, as a desirable and logical advance 
towards freer trading conditions; and thirdly, as a bold step forward 
making for European unity. The case on the first front was quickly 
won, Both the political and the industrial establishments (the 
political parties, the F.B.I. and T.U.C.) accepting it. Many indus- 
tries, moreover, which had reservations about free trade, or exported 
little or mainly to non-European markets, began to introduce much- 
needed reforms in anticipation, while industries which stood to gain 
started to base plans on the expectation of a larger market. 

The second front was also won, though less completely. The 
idea of economic freedom was, of course, warmly supported by the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties. The vision of a vast Super 
Market, larger even than the U.S.A. or Soviet Union (populations 
being the favourite yardstick), had a widespread appeal. To the 
more sophisticated, who at least understood the main differences 
between the Common Market and the proposed Free Trade Area, 
there was also the conviction that the former was contrary to and 
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the latter favourable to the interests of primary producing countries 
outside Europe. The argument here was that the Common Market 
would be “inward looking,” through excessive protectionism to- 
wards domestic agriculture and unwarrantable O ledeninn in 
favour of the raw materials and foodstuffs of members’ overseas 
territories. Force has been given to this view by the Haberler 
Report, prepared for GATT, which weed oer the need for 
indastriahsed countries to open their markets to agricultural 
imports. No explanation, however, was put forward as to how a 
Free Trade Area would mitigate these particular ills, though the 
assumption was made reasonably enough that it would necessarily 
tend to a lowering of trade barriers against imports from third 
countries to the level of the least protected member, a point the 
French were quick to see and hold against it. 

Critics of the liberal and commercial case for a Free Trade Area 
have fallen into three categories. First, those who have minimised 
the gains from the scheme, mainly — in order to provide a 
corrective to some of the exaggerated claims on its behalf from the 
expected economies of large-scale production and advantages of 
increased specialisation and division of labour *; secondly, those for 
whom the practice of trade discrimination is not anathema, as it is 
to the government in its attitude towards the Common Market, and 
who wish for greater trade discrimination in favour of the Common- 
wealth *; and thirdly, those who, attacking from the left, distrusted 
the laissez faire aspects of the government’s approach, more 
especially since the dismantling of part of the machinery for national 
economic planning was not to be compensated for by its replacement 
at international level.‘ 

Finally, the “ European’ aspect of the case raised really vocal 
opposition only from Lord Beaverbrook and the League of Empire 
Loyalists, whose attitudes could be taken for granted. But despite 
the absence of effective opposition on this front, the case has in fact 
been very badly handled, owing to the need to put out two opposite 
versions at the same time. On the home front the “ European” 
idea had to be played down or expressed in general terms, public 
opinion being suspicious of supranationalism, and of any move 
which might force Britain to choose between the Commonwealth 
and Europe and in favour of the latter. Abroad, by contrast, and 


2 See, e.g., Harry G. Johnson, The Three Banks Review, September 1958. 

3 See, e.g., the proposals of the ‘‘ Expanding Commonwealth ** group of the Conservative 
Party. 

* See, ¢.g., T. Balogh, the New Statesman, December 1, 1956, and February 7, 1959. 
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particularly in relations with the Six, the extent of Britain’s new 
commitment to Europe had to be made much of. The consequences 
of this ambivalence 5 ne will be dealt with below. In Britain the 
result was very much to confuse the issue, so much so that there is 
at least some justification for supposing that public opinion would 
not stomach a bolder European economic commitment than the 
government is at present prepared to make. 


Il 


The Dispute Over the Free Trade Area 


The short answer as to where the dispute over the Free Trade Area 
arose is: in every respect in which the scheme differed from the 
Rome Treaty. Moreover, once it became clear that the two could 
not be made alike within practical limits, the French then sought 
to make them as unlike as possible to judge from: their attitude 
over institutions; the decision to torpedo the negotiations just when 
Britain was apparently about to make worthwhile concessions; the 
whole argument about discrimination shortly afterwards when the 
first reduction of trade obstacles was made on January | last; and, 
further, the content of the so-called Hallstein Report, published 
this March by the European Commission of the Common Market. 

Four objections to the Free Trade Area proposals stand out. 
They concerned the external tariff, agriculture, social harmonisa- 
tion, and institutions. Of these, the problem of external tariffs 
proved the most difficult, the insistence upon their harmonisation 
calling in question the very principle of a Free Trade Area. It was, 
of course, accepted by all that allow appropriate checks the reten- 
tion of individual external tariffs on imports from outside the area 
could lead to a high tariff country being flooded by cheap goods 
entering through a low tariff country. Certificates of origin were 
recommended by Britain in the light of the experience gained 
through operating Commonwealth Preferences, but it was ques- 
tioned whether they would be foolproof and, moreover, whether 
the Commonwealth example was relevant. (There is a touch of 
irony in this context as the Six are now having to introduce 
certificates of origin in the transition period of the Common 
Market.) It was also held that a low tariff country would obtain 
an unfair cost advantage for its manufactures, a point only partly 
answered by the retort that the high tariff country is free to reduce 
its own tariffs. More telling was the argument that a low tariff 
country might import cheap goods and export its own similar goods. 
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The scope for this substitution, as for the other types of unfair 
competition, could affect a high tariff country not merely, in its 
home market but also in other member countries. The Italian 
“Carli” plan for compensatory taxes offered a solution for the 
home market of a high tariff country, but not for its exports to 
others. An alternative solution offered was for slower rates of 
tariff reduction and quota expansion within the area for individual 
industries otherwise likely to suffer. This sector-by-sector formula 
was never thoroughly explored, but like the Carli Plan it would 
probably have made nonsense of the claim that a free trade area 
was inherently easier to operate than a customs union. 

Reconciliation between the two was finally made impossible, 
however, by the British claim to the independent right to alter 
external tariffs, without more than consulting its partners in a Free 
Trade Area. This was carrying the refusal to concert commercial 
policies too far. 

The dispute over agriculture lost much of its vigour once Britain 
agreed that trade in farm produce should be encouraged as far as 
was practicable. It was not clear how this was to be achieved, the 
formula put forward for a “confrontation of policies” being 
variously interpreted to mean anything from occasional consultation 
between officials to a real attempt at co-ordination. The conflict of 


interests here between importers and exporters is not one easily 
susceptible of a solution, except within the framework of a wider 
bargain. 

The — of social harmonisation was very similar to that of 


the tarift question. To Britain the French case smacked very much 
of an attempt to export its own high costs to other countries. As 
with all the other problems the French managed an astute combina- 
tion of self-interest and theory about the principles of integration. 
The specific questions turned on the introduction of equal pay for 
women, French overtime rates, and three weeks’ holiday with pay. 
Taken by themselves none of these should have constituted in- 
superable difficulties, least of all with regard to the difference made 
much of in British trade union circles between collective bargaining 
and legislation as methods of advancing social welfare. The Rome 
Treaty, however, provides in general terms for “ close collabora- 
tion” over the entire field of working conditions “so as to permit 
(their) equalisation . . . in an upward direction.” * This is what 
Mr. Maudling appears to have had very much in mind when he 
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complained that scarcely had one French demand been satisfied 
than another was put forward. The issue about harmonisation has 
nevertheless been widely misinterpreted to mean the equalising of 
all labour, materials, and fiscal costs, as opposed to ironing out the 
distorting factors in their determination. In other words, this claim 
is none other than an extension of the strongly expressed British 
demand for fair rules of competition, and it gives rise to no more 
absurdities. The Rome Treaty sets out the broad principles to 
pursue and merely specifies those points to which most importance 
was attached by its negotiators. 

Finally, as to institutions, no dispute arose until late in the 
1egotiations, as a Free Trade Area was held not to need them on 
the same scale as the Common Market. A complex balance of them 
was provided for in the Rome Treaty, since it was largely concerned 
with laying down objectives to be worked out later. But a similar 
problem was gradually found to arise over the Free Trade Area 
too. In addition it became more and more obvious that strong 
institutions would be necessary to enforce the rules for removing 
obstacles to trade. At this stage the British Government came out 
in favour of majority voting on the Council of Ministers, the thin 
end of the supranational wedge. France, however, completely 
switched from its previous general stand on these matters, not 
merely because of the advent of General de Gaulle, but also because 
of a refusal to be forced to adopt a liberal policy without the kinds 
of compensation assured in the Common Market. 

These arguments have all found their way into the Hallstein 
Report, which, though not formally endorsed yet by the Six 
governments, broadly represents the collective viewpoint of the 
Common Market. This emphatically rejects the concept of a free 
trade area as a practical objective. It raises the possibility that some 
other members of OEEC may wish to join the Common Market 
either as full or associate members under Articles 237 and 238 of 
the Rome Treaty. But it deals mainly with a series of proposals 
designed to mitigate the effects on other OEEC countries of dis- 
crimination by the Six, and to present the Common Market as 
“outward looking” (in the language of Sir David Eccles) by the 
oe of a liberal tariff and quota policy, as also of measures 

nancial and otherwise to assist underdeveloped countries. The 
recurrent theme throughout the document is the need to strengthen 
the Community. 

Disputes on technicalities apart, possibly the crucial difference of 
opinions lay in the interpretation of motives. A suspicion grew up 
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that a Free Trade Area would supersede the Common Market in 
due course, upsetting the latter’s carefully designed checks and 
balances and converting the Community into merely an open 
trading area. It was = no avail for British spokesmen to protest 
that no harm was meant and that on the contrary Britain welcomed 
the attempt by France and Germany to sink their old animosities. 
The British case for the Free Trade Area itself failed to bear out 
this good intention. 

To make matters worse, British diplomacy was throughout based 
on the fixed belief that the Communities of the Six could not 
endure, and nationalist considerations would in the end always be 
dominant. Yet in practice the reverse has always happened so far; 
nationalist considerations have in the last resort given way to the 
wider vision. Even General de Gaulle, who to this day does not see 
eye-to-eye with the architects of the Communities, has out of self- 
interest found it expedient to reconcile the Europe of the Six with 
his plans of restoring France to greatness. The systematic British 
under-rating of the strength of European sentiment in the Six has 
in practice proved self-defeating, though it could in the long run 
become self-justifying. A common thread may be discerned in 
British policy from the time of the withdrawal in 1955 from the 
Spaak Committee (whose Report was the basis for the Rome 
Treaties) to the ill-concealed British efforts to induce France’s 
partners to put pressure on her to accept the Free Trade Area. 
The result has been not merely to drive the Six closer together, 
but especially of late to reduce the importance attached to an associa- 
tion with Britain. It is now a far remove from the days at Messina 
in 1955 when M. Pinay refused to consider any new venture in the 
European field without full British participation. Even the Dutch, 
once outstanding champions of the Free Trade Area for severely 
practical reasons, have lost some of their interest in it, thanks to the 
American investment which is coming their way through the advent 
of the Common Market. 


IV 
The Choice for Britain 


By the same token the fact that the Common Market is now taking 
shape, whereas the Free Trade Area is not, has begun to influence 
opinion in Britain considerably. It is no longer taboo to consider 
joining the Common Market, and even in quarters which shrink 
from taking this step there is probably a greater readiness to con- 
sider more ietsaaillieg integration than hitherto. But if no 
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solution were to be found, irritation might well mount and bring 
about a reorientation of British policy away from Europe. 

In between these points of view is that expressed by Mr. Gordon 
Walker.’ Britain, he admits, made grave errors of judgment and 
consequently of tactics in proposing a Free Trade Area, but cannot 
accede to the Common Market owing to its political objective of 
eventual union. The Six should therefore go their own way, so 
long as a sound and friendly relationship can be worked out with 
the rest of Europe. This thesis, which is not unlike that of the Hall- 
stein Report, oe what seems to be the easy way out, but it rests on 
the twin assumptions that Britain counts for more in the world 
than is any longer the case, and further that it is in practice possible 
for us to pursue an independent and effective national economic 
policy. 

In my opinion, it is preferable at this stage to opt in favour of 
the Common Market, while recognising the obstacles which might 

rove insurmountable. The chief” problem is that Britain might not 
os accepted, and nothing would be worse than to court a , 


rebuff, causing fresh animosities which would be slow to subside. 
The growing distrust of Britain on the Continent would therefore 
have to be disarmed by making it clear that the oy was 


genuinely meant and was not likely to disrupt the Common 
Market. 

These are stiff conditions. They could only be satisfied by 
seeing how far Britain could on second thoughts accept the precise 
commitments of the Rome Treaty, and subscribe to its spirit. It 
happens that the former need not be impossible. The argument 
about harmonised tariffs was conducted in the past without reference 
to the fact which has since transpired that the British most-favoured- 
nation tariff schedule is at approximately the same level as that 
projected for the external tariff, of the Common Market. A customs 
union is not out of the question for Britain, provided an arrange- 
ment can be made for the Commonwealth, by analogy with the 
one France obtained for its overseas territories. 

The Commonwealth then becomes the key to the problem, as 
has been recognised in several quarters lately.’ The guiding prin- 
ciple here is that any loss the Commonwealth sustains in the British 
market would be offset by corresponding compensations in the rest 


6 See Western World, February 1959. 

7 See, e.g., Federal Union, ‘‘ Britain in the Common Market—The Implications for 
Commonwealth Trade,"’ and articles by Sir Edward Beddington-Behrens in the Financial 
Times, May 4, Peter Thorneycroft in the Manchester Guardian, May 4 and 5, and 
T. Balogh in the New Statesman, February 7. 
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of Europe. The recent New Zealand-German trade agreement 
offers a pointer in this direction. The erosion of Commonwealth 

references for British goods, which is already taking place, could 
be formally recognised by arrangements for gradually reducing 
them either on a M.F.N. basis or with regard to Europe alone. 
For its part Britain could either retain free or preferred access for 
Commonwealth goods or accept the customs union in toto. The 
latter course, however, would have to be combined with an attempt 
to negotiate low Common Market tariffs for affected Common- 
wealth goods, many of which are fortunately on the famous list G 
for which tariffs have yet to be established. In addition, a few 
exemptions might be allowed for Britain unless the other countries 
could be induced to concede the gradual introduction of European- 
wide quotas (possibly tariff-free) for specified Commonwealth manu- 
factures and notably foodstuffs. The Commonwealth countries 
would, of course, have to enter the negotiations and possibly obtain 
the right to permanent consultative status in, for example, the 
application of the Common Market’s agricultural régime. This 
would be a considerable advance on the anomalous arrangement 
in the past where Britain tried to act as honest broker for the entire 
Commonwealth. 

None of the other specific commitments involved in the Rome 
Treaty should be as difficult to apply to Britain, least of all in the 
matter of a common commercial policy if the Commonwealth 
question can be resolved. As to the broader questions affecting 
supranationalism, it must be recognised that the situation in the 
Common Market now is nothing like as clear-cut as it is sometimes 
made out to be. Certainly a complete union is envisaged in some 

uarters, but even if these triumph it may be doubted whether the 
Anal result will resemble existing federal constitutions. 

From a liberal economic standpoint the practical effect of the 
supranational features of the Common Market is not so excessive as 
to make them unacceptable. On the other hand, national economic 

lanning would naturally become more difficult as time went on, 

ba its objectives would not necessarily become more difficult to 
apply once the handling of the new machinery was learnt. In the 
long run Britain’s economic responsibilities and commitments to 
the Commonwealth should prove easier to shoulder within a 
European framework which went beyond free trading than by 
nanilag resolutely outside. 
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Japanese Pouitics, aN InTRopuctory Survey. By Nosutaka Ike. [Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 300 pp. 25s.] 


Lanp Rerorm IN Japan. By R. P. Dore. [Oxford University Press for 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1959. 510 pp. 55s.] 


Crry Lire in Japan. By R. P. Dore. [Routledge. 472 pp. 45s.] 


Tuese t! .ce books are to be warmly welcomed. Considering the scale of the 
changes inflicted on Japan since 1945, there is indeed a surprising dearth of 
serious literature about it. From the Japanese section of Professor Nobutaka 
Ike’s yr hy it is clear that a great deal has been published in Japanese 
but, as his bib tography also reveals, there is very little in English; apart from 
honoured names like Sansom and Reischauer, T. A. Bisson, and G. C. Allen, 
there are few others. Most of the “ English” names are in fact American: 
Sir George Sansom now lives across the water, and the migration of experts 
is still under way. R. P. Dore, who was a student and lecturer at the School 
of Oriental Studies in London, became in 1956 an Associate Professor at the 
University of British Columbia. Dr. Nobutaka Ike, who was born in Seattle, 
is now curator of the Japanese collections at the Hoover Library at Stanford. 
So that these three volumes are a further index of the natural interest of the 
West coast Universities of America in the affairs of the Far East, and of 
the quality of the scholarship that they are recruiting. 

The first impression conveyed by these three books is that the extent of 


change in Japan has not been very great, that Japan—today as in 1868—is 


prompt to absorb but slow to alter. The revolution of 1868, when the 
shogunate was abolished, heralded both democracy and industrialisation, but 
it was presented to the Japanese people and the world as a restoration; so the 
occupation since 1945 appears to be not overthrowing but enhancing tradi- 
tional values. Nor are these traditional values necessarily to be deplored. It 
was easy in the 1930s and 1940s to present the Japanese people as reactionary 
and undemocratic. They were in fact a people little affected by Western 
notions of individualism, and not easily aroused by that Greek notion of 
justice that has become central to Western political thought. The emphasis 
was—and largely still is—on adaptation to the community, on duties rather 
than rights, on wago or social harmony. It is from this that the Japanese 
respect for elders, for the family, and ultimately for the nation derives. And 
it is this that makes the progress of “ reform”—if reform it is—so slow. 
“Tt is alien to our traditional spirit to urge individuals to fight for their rights 
and to stress the class struggle for materialistic gain,’”” wrote Maki Kenji in 
1940. 

This spirit of acceptance of authority lingers on among the working people 
of Shitayama-cho in Tokyo, where Dr. Dore lived in 1951: relaxation is for 
many workers simply an interval between long working days, until ten or 
eleven at night; they are not happy about leaving jobs to others; trade unions 
disturb a harmonious atmosphere. No doubt there are many employers who 
rejoice at such docility, and no doubt there is much circumvention of the new 
Labour Standards Regulations as a result. Yet this pride in work rather than 
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in idleness, this respect for others rather than self, has much to recommend it. 
The Japanese, according to Dr. Dore, still regard “ the spiritual unity of the 
people” as more important than individual freedom. And he is nowhere 
more interesting than in his suggestions that one reason for this strong sense 
of unity is the lack of sharp class distinction in Japan (City Life in Japan, 
pp. 216-224). We will do y tevw little service if for Japan its origins are 
associated with the encouragement first of the class system, and then of the 
class struggle. 

There are many other aspects of Japanese traditionalism still in evidence, 
especially in social attitudes. If many more people want to “ get on,” and if 
there is now, as there was not in the past, a respect for ambition and drive 
and success, there is still a certain traditionalism in the methods of going 
about it. Although business is given more respect than in the past—and the 
zaibatsu are re-emerging—the right educational ladder remains important for 
success, there as here. The (formerly Imperial) University of Tokyo counts 
far more than do the newer prefectural or the private universities. And in all 
walks of life—in politics as in business—the old curious patron-client relation- 
ships survive, distorting ad apm into battles of cliques and bosses, as in 
eighteenth-century Britain. r are they so curious: what are they but 
variants of the Old Boy network? 

Nevertheless, change is inescapable, even if more on the surface than in 
the heart. There is co-education, and the end of the old stiffness and for- 
mality in the schools. One of the recurrent interests of the people of 
Shitayama-cho was in the education of their children, Dr. Dore discovered. 
(And let it be noted “‘ The most worried men in the schools were the teachers 
of social studies . . . most of them have not got any firm opinions,” he writes.) 
There is greater readiness to speak up in the home—mother-in-law is no 
longer the sole voice, and wives ea votes as well as voices. And in particu- 
lar there is the extensive land reform programme carried out in the years of 
Occupation. By the time the main part of the pane was completed in 
1949, Japan had become a country in which about 86 per cent. of the land 
was cultivated by its owners; and a third of the arable land of the country 
had changed hands. Both Dr. Dore and Dr. Nobutaka Ike agree that these 
changes are profound. They agree, too, that their main results are likely to 
be political rather than economic. While rural living standards have im- 
proved, there are still too many people trying to make a living from a limited 
amount of land. Politically, however, the reform went through with remark- 
able ease. This in itself stemmed from Japanese respect for authority, for the 
reform was the Occupation Army’s reform, imposed, as the Japanese phrase 
has it “ from the heavens above.” Left-wing writers deplored the fact that it 
came thus; only if it had been won on the barricades, they argued, would 
the feudal structure of the countryside have gone. In China, the com- 
munists rode to power on the hunger of the peasants for land; in Japan the 
communists were denied this opportunity. And, as in other conservative 
revolutions, many large landowners remained in power. But there can be no 
denying the extent of the change, and the improvement in the farmer's lot. 
Land has ceased, apparently, to be an issue in Japanese politics. 

Dr. Dore is to be congratulated on putting his two spells of research in 
Japan to such good purpose. He has provided us with admirable studies of 


Japanese town and rural life, and with much illuminating historical and 
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social comment. If we add Dr. Nobutaka Ike’s volume as introductory 
reading, these three volumes together offer a clear guide to the Japanese 
puzzle: still a land of paradox and contrast, still seeking to hold to its ancient 
values in a world of turmoil and progress. The towns have been bombed 
and burnt, land-ownership broadened, educational opportunity widened, and 
democracy has come to the family. There is less certainty in politics, and 
much more anxiety among individuals. The Emperor has lost status. But it 
takes more than a decade of democracy to change a nation. 


Esmonp WriGut. 


European Pouitics in SouTHERN Ruopesia. By Coun Leys. [Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 323 pp. 42s.] 


Tripat CoHEsion In A Money Economy. By Witiiam Watson. [Man- 
chester University Press. 246 pp. 30s.] 


Parts of the political scene in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland are 
illuminated by these two books; neither is adequate for an understanding of 
the whole, and we still await the book which will include the whole com- 
plexity of political forces there. In the meantime, books such as Mr. Leys’s 
provide direct evidence, and Mr. Watson’s indirect evidence, of what is 
going on. 

Mr. Leys is to be thanked for the exact and careful description of his book 
contained in its title. Too many books on historical and political subjects 
nowadays bear far-fetched or misleading titles which have to be redeemed by 


sub-titles copes Reg in fact is in them. European Politics in Southern 


Rhodesia is not about the politics of the Federation as a whole, nor about 
African political movements, although both of these receive some attention. 
It is about the electors, politicians, parties, and political issues of Southern 
Rhodesia, the part of the Federation which contains most Europeans and is 
farthest on the road to full self-government. Actually, in spite of the long- 
reiterated claim that Britain still reserves power to intervene in native policy, 
Mr. Leys shows that the country is fully self-governing for all practical 
purposes. The British reserve power is nothing but a catchword, used when 
politicians are finding reasons why first Southern Rhodesia, then the Federa- 
tion, should have “ pee ar status.” For over thirty years, the white men 
of Southern Rhodesia have run their own country. In doing so they have 
revealed themselves to be like any group of British people set down outside 
Britain as permanent settlers. That is, they have put their own interests first 
and the interests of the natives last; they have buikt up systems of discrimina- 
tion in work, politics, and social contact; they have continually asserted the 
rightness of their own position; whenever there has been criticism of them 
from Britain, they have said that the very fact of this criticism must be 
evidence of decadence in Britain, and that they themselves represent the best 
traditions of British civilisation. The white settlers of New Zealand behaved 
like this at a similar stage in their country’s history. One of Mr. Leys’s most 
interesting chapters is on “ Political Ideas.” He describes the assumptions, 
arguments, and beliefs which are the intellectual currency of political dis- 
cussion in Southern Rhodesia. These are, as one might expect, essentially 
self-centred and short-sighted. 
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Mr. Leys goes thoroughly into the details of his subject: the constitution, 
parliamentary institutions, civil service, local bodies, interests and pressure 
groups, political parties, and systems of representation. Much of what he 
writes will interest students of politics at large, especially his thesis about the 
kind of party system which Southern Rhodesia enjoys. To those who are 
primarily interested in the future of the Federation, his book is both illu- 
minating and provoking: illuminating because he makes it possible to see, 
for the first time, the main basis on which the first few years of Federal 
politics have been built; provoking because it is evident throughout his narra- 
tive that this will not be the main basis of the future. He points out that 
Southern Rhodesian political habits were formed very come in the days 
when that country was primarily agricultural, and that they are going through 
a process of change in order to cope with a larger political unit in which 
the copper industry, manufacturing, and commerce are more important 
economic influences than agriculture. In particular, he makes one ask, 
without reply, what influence the = 4 companies will have on the future 
politics of the Federation. Will they play the same part as the gold companies 
in South Africa—influential economically, but castle to get their friends or 
nominees into positions of power? Or will their influence be more direct? 
Again, even if the whites of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland adopt the 
political attitudes of those in Southern Rhodesia (as they seem bound to do), 
to what extent will black political pressure become Federation-wide, and what 
influences exist to make that pressure unified or diffuse? 

It is no reflection on Mr. Leys to say that his book does not answer these 
— He did not mean it to. They arise naturally from reflection on 


the future of the — society which he has described with such care and 
e 


skill. Here, for the world to see, is the outline of the Short Happy Political 
Life of Huggins’s Rhodesia; not a pretty sight, but one which can be fully 
understood, and even sympathised with, by those who have followed the 
twisted skein of colonisation over the last hundred years. 

Mr. Watson’s work is a well-written, convincing account of the impact 
_ the Mambwe — of Northern Rhodesia of the wage-cconomy 
of the copper-mines in that colony and the sisal industry in Tanganyika. 
Briefly, his view is that going away to work in these industries has not 
destroyed the tribal unity of the Mambwe, but strengthened it. They make 
money and aquire new standards of consumption, but they value all the more 
the social bonds of tribal life, because they have seen how atomised and 
insecure can be the life of individuals in westernised communities. They 
wish to keep a foot in both worlds; and so far, Mr. Watson says, they have 
been able to do so. The implications of this for politics are fascinating, 
although the author does not spell them out. They are that those people may 
be mistaken who think that the choice before Black Africa is between de- 
tribalised European-type politics and tribalism with no politics at all; instead, 
the African pattern may turn out to be one in which the forms are those of 
European parliamentarism, but the driving forces are those of tribalism and 
individualism, sometimes working together, sometimes in conflict, but neither 
necessarily gaining the upper hand. 

J. D. B. Mirren. 
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HonovurasB_e Mempers. By Peter G. RicHarpns. [Faber. 285 pp. 30s.] 


Tuts is a most comprehensive handbook on the life of present-day back- 
benchers. Nothing is left out. With an impressive wealth of information 
and analysis, and with mention of all unusual or noteworthy examples, 
incidents, trends, changes, and points of current or recent dispute, the author 
deals with selection of D eomaygrnemd candidates, their election, daily routine 
and contacts, powers, duties, interests, privileges, remuneration, public and 
party life, constituency relationships, and chances of promotion. It is so 
complete and well-informed that it might have been written from the inside, 
and any brief summary can give no real idea of the details which get 
covered under every heading. 

Besides getting all this information together for the first time, the book 
seems to have two main intentions. The author apparently wants to still 
two fears—that Hon. Members have not enough to do; and that they are 
rubber stamps for government or party leadership and are unable to press 
individual views independent of the Whips. 

Of course there is plenty to do. As the book makes clear, back-bench 
life is what you make it. There are those who attend full-time, sit on 
countless committees, ask questions, make speeches, keep up contact with 
outside organisations, foreign embassies, and the like, and 5 fe in all the 
immensely detailed work which takes so many pages to describe. At the 
other extreme there is certainly room for the eminent man with powerful 
outside work and interests who makes only an occasional impact on the 
public record of parliamentary events—but who, for example, behind the 
scenes can be of great importance in party decisions and, on many an 
occasion, delivers the speech which makes all the difference to the debate 
because it comes from a specialist. Parliament would be a worse place if 
all Members were full-time politicians. The trouble—and the book says 
little about this—is that the detailed work is so heavy, particularly on com- 
mittees, that the Member who really does the donkey-work on a full-time 
basis forfeits the chance to advance and broaden intellectually, to read, 
and travel and study. He ends up with a natural grievance against the part- 
timer and at the moment there seems to be no solution to the problem. 

Anxiety to show that the back-bencher has more power and independence 
than the current myths recite shines through page after page. The author 
is quite right. The one criticism of the book is that he treats our parlia- 
mentary system in such simple and practical terms whereas a comprehensive 
study like this needs a little of the more elegant theory and philosophy of it 
all to provide a proper setting for the case on this issue. The true nature 
of our ro +e ate than simply parliamentary—system of government 
needs setting out, perhaps with some of Sir Ernest Barker’s analysis of it— 
as a process in which the power of decision in the name of the community 
is handed on to ever-smaller groups, through electorate, party, Parliament, 
to final Cabinet authority. And, above all, it is always worth stressing 
Barker’s insistence that, for the sake of the stability which is the British 
secret, multiple differences of approach to political problems are canalised 
into two alternative mainstreams. In that background, once it is elaborated 
a little, the argument about M.P.s’ powers and influence can be put in 
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poenen and those who cry out for transforming the power of back- 
nchers can be put to flight. 

What this book shows so clearly is that the Whipped vote at the end of the 
day is not the guide to bechbuadh influence. Before then it can have made 
itself clearly felt. Influence ranges from the continual, informal, and 
intimate contact between leaders and led in the smoke rooms or tea rooms, 
to careful argument, with no holds barred, in regional or subject groups of 
the party and to full party meetings; to letters in The Times, motions on 
the Order Paper, questioning and critical individual speeches about the party 
line on any subject; to individual influence on a small committee at Com- 
mittee stage of legislation; to — letters to the Whips threatening not to 
support a Bill (a Tory method which has killed several Bills lately); to indi- 
vidual subjects raised daily in the half-hour adjournment debates and in a 
crisis in emergency debates, individually sponsored, under Standing Order 
No. 9; to “ prayers” against decisions made under delegated legislation; to 
the non-party ——— of the committees which examine government 
expenditure; and finally to renunciation of the Whip or deliberate abstention 
from voting for the party decision. Members do not possess the power which 
is properly exercised by the Cabinet, but as the book so rightly emphasises, 
they possess immense influence. Sustained individual action under almost 
any one of these headings can do a great deal to alter policy and to express 
an individual viewpoint on almost anything; and by the time it gets to 
concerted action by a dozen or a score it can have protound effects on policy, 
legislation, and even on history. The stability of the Whipped two-party 
system, even with the daily voting majority which can usually be foretold, 

oes not require, and does not in fact have, a Parliament of puppets. 


Donatp CHAPMAN. 


Tue Seat oF Pirate. By Joun Martowe. [Cresset Press. 289 pp. 30s.] 


Tue sub-title of this book is “‘ An Account of the Palestine Mandate.” It is 
a very useful and interesting book, for it gives a full, intelligent, and, up to a 

int, objective account of the events in Palestine in the thirty-one years 

tween 1917 and 1948. It gives the history, therefore, of the acceptance, 
administration, and abandonment by the British Government of the Palestine 
Mandate. The attitude of the author and the intention of his book can best 
be given in his own words which form the first sentences of his introduction: 


“The history of the Palestine Mandate is the history of a Jewish 
triumph, of an Arab tragedy, and of a British failure. The Jews have 
celebrated the triumph; the Arabs have bewailed the tragedy. In the 
accounts of both victor and vanquished the Mandatory Power has figured 
as the villain of the piece, being accused by the Arabs of having allowed 
the Jews to establish their National Home in Palestine, and being accused 
by the Jews of having tried to abort the development of their National 
Henie in Palestine. The theme of this book is that the Balfour 
Declaration represented one of the three last attempts on the part of 
western Europe to re-integrate the Levant into the civilisation of the 
Mediterranean.” 
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A history of the events in Palestine from the point of view of this “ theme” 
is much needed, for there is nothing of the sort in the many books about 
Palestine before and after it became Israel. 

Up to a point Mr. Marlowe is successful in working out his theme, which 
becomes in the course of his book, not unexpectedly, a theme with variations. 
The book can be thoroughly recommended; its merits, however, are so real 
and so many that two criticisms should be made. The first is a small point 
perhaps: Mr. Marlowe writes quite simply and on the face of his sentences 
clearly, yet the sentences are often annoyingly deceptive, being so awkward 
that one has to read them more than once in order to grasp their exact 
meaning. Here is an example: 


“ The main difference within the Zionist ranks was between those who 
considered that the attainment of a majority could be subordinated to the 
peaceful building of the National Home under conditions of comparative 
autonomy within the framework of and subject to the compromises 
inherent in submission to the overriding authority of the Mandatory 
Power, and between those who wished to subordinate gradual and 
peaceful development to the rapid attainment of a majority ‘ without 
tarrying for any.’” 


In this sentence all that Mr. Marlowe wanted to say was that the main 
difference was between those who wished to subordinate the attainment of a 
majority to peaceful development and those who were prepared to subordinate 
seiaited development to the attainment of a majority; but he got himself so 
tied up in his own words in the beginning of his sentence that he himself 
forgot exactly what he was saying cal iene a second, a quite ungrammatical, 
“between ” to help himself and the bewildered reader out. 

The second point is more important. The book is slightly vitiated by a 
slight bias against the Jews. The bias is slight and Mr. Marlowe is almost 
certainly unaware of it. He obviously is continually trying to be objective 
and he succeeds in so far as he gives all the facts and does not distort them. 
But in the extremely complicated events of the thirty-one years which he 
narrates, all three protagonists acted from time to time abominably, and it is 
impossible for a historian who, like Mr. Marlowe, is both narrating and inter- 
preting events not to imply (or not imply) moral judgments of the abomina- 
tions. Mr. Marlowe’s bias is shown by the fact that the crimes and follies of 
the Jews are much more heavily stressed than those of the Arabs and that 
there is, therefore, a slight distortion in the judgment of the Mandatory 
Power’s responsibility respectively to Arab and Jew. It is, for instance, neither 
accurate nor fair to say that the Zionists “ insisted on ‘apartheid’ (for the 
Arabs) based on a consciousness of superiority” or that “their attitude was, 
in fact, the classic colon attitude familiar in North and South and East Africa, 
accentuated by the numerical predominance and political influence of the 
* poor white’ element.” 

There is a good deal to be said for those who originally opposed the idea 
of a National Home and the policy of the Balfour Declaration. But once the 
Declaration had been made and steps taken to implement the policy, Britain 
had undertaken certain obligations to the Jews who entered or wished to enter 
Palestine. These moral and legal obligations remained whatever the attitude 
of the Palestinian Arabs tiga be and whatever conflicting obligations British 
Governments might afterwards assume to the Arabs. That British Ministers, 
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like Bevin, British Governments, and more often than not the British 
Administration in Palestine refused to fulfil their promises to the Jews and 
backed the Arabs in the Middle East (often for reasons of a hopelessly ill- 
advised strategic policy) are facts to which Mr. Marlowe does not give 
adequate weight in interpreting the attitudes and responsibilities of the Fai 
protagonists. 

Leonarp Woo tr. 


Pustic ENTERPRISE AND Economic DeveLopment. By A. H. Hanson. 


[Routledge and Kegan Paul. 485 and xiii pp. 42s. ] 


Wuar is the role of public enterprise in a more or less democratic under- 
developed country? This book might have contributed to the answer if it 
were less schizophrenic. When Mr. Hanson considers public enterprise in 
theory he inhabits the world of fantasy described by so many theorisers about 
underdeveloped countries, a magic world in which everything is possible to 
inexperienced governments, provided the precepts of classical economics are 
ignored and unlimited capital is provided by an international fairy god- 
mother or by the Aladdin’s lamp of inflation. When, however, he turns to 
examine any — example of public enterprise he is severely realise and 
acutely critical of faults in organisation, mistakes in policy and failure to 
achieve adequate surpluses (alias profits). 

This bivalent attitude is emphasised by the scheme of the book. Mr. 
Hanson begins by examining the economic background and the obstacles to 
economic development; he passes on to an examination of selected examples 


of re enterprise in that field; ard he ends with an analysis of the forms 


and character of these organs of public enterprise. In the first part Mr. 
Hanson correctly recognises the obvious basic needs for development—know- 
ledge, capital, initiative, and managerial skill; but when he turns to consider 
how these forces can be mobilised and strengthened he quotes theory rather 
than experience, largely ignoring the historical processes of development in 
what are today regarded as “ developed” countries, and leaning heavily on 
those theorists who disbelieve in private —— (It is typical that he 
refers to “ massive” evidence that underdeveloped countries do not take 
advantage of exceptional export earnings to promote = development; but 
the references he quotes are statements of opinion rather than fact.) 

Mr. Hanson is therefore satisfied at the start that private enterprise cannot 
do in the underdeveloped world of today the job it did in Western Europe 
and the New World. He also rejects communism because he dislikes its 
political methods, even if he somewhat uncritically accepts its economic 
efficiency. But since development is so important he is sure that there must 
be a third way; and he finds that third way in the public enterprise of govern- 
ments. He turns, therefore, to a description of a number of specimens of 
development agencies, corporations, etc., drawn from India, Pakistan, Turkey, 
Chile, Nigeria, Ghana, and other Asian, African, and South American 
countries. These chapters contain a great deal of useful information about 
these organs, but unfortunately very little hard fact about their achievements. 
Reading them is rather like reading a technical description of a new car 
which is full of detail about cylinders and brake linings, compression and 
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suspension, but omits the vital selling points of speed, acceleration, and miles 
per gallon. 

In the third section Mr. Hanson proceeds to a critical analysis and com- 
parison of the various forms of organisation. Here his sense of reality is 
triumphant and his recital of the errors of the past and the pitfalls of the 
future must make any would-be founder of a new development corpora- 
tion pause. The ag disadvantages of a board built on a “ policy” Diasis 
are equalled only by the serious objections to a “ functional” board; and it 
might be better to do without a board altogether if it were not that there 
must be some kind of a managing group. And so on through the range of 
organisational problems, financial control, etc., to none of which does Mr. 
Hanson see the answer with any confidence. 

Indeed, after reading Mr. Hanson’s very honest and scathing exposure of, 
for example, the absurdities of Ceylon’s system of financial control over 
industrial projects, or the operating policies of a Western Nigerian canning 
factory, one is left wondering whether there are any successful examples of 
government economic — at all in underdeveloped countries. There 
are in fact quite a lot, notably in the fields of eee ig (especially railways 
and “age and, more recently, airways), power supply, irrigation, and water 
supply, which have contributed enormously to the economic development of 
their countries. Mr. Hanson makes no study of, and little reference to, these 
enterprises, perhaps because they are concerned more with infra-structure 
than with “ production,” though that very fact may be a pointer to the area 
for which, in a mixed economy, public enterprise is most suited. Equally he 
leaves aside the well-documented history of mistakes provided by the records 
of the United Kingdom Colonial Development —— and Overseas 


Food Corporation, and ignores those pristine examples of — develop- 


ment authorities, the chartered companies, which have played important 
parts right up to today in South Africa, Rhodesia, and North Borneo 
However honest Mr. Hanson is in portraying the deficiencies of existing 
a development agencies one is left at the end with the feeling that 
e still has faith that governments could always work the miracle of 
“ industrial take-off” if only they could hit on the right agency. It seems 
to this reviewer that the analysis has stopped short at the vital point. A 
‘ea many questions spring to mind on which a study of this kind might 
ave thrown light. Granted that underdeveloped countries are deficient not 
only in capital and know-how but also in entrepreneurial capacity, sound 
judgment, and managerial skill, will the scarce supply of that os be 
better used through the channel of public enterprise than through private 
enterprise? Is that always true, or only in some circumstances or in relation 
to certain types of project? If so, what are the circumstances and what are 
the projects? Again, will the creation of a government development agency 
call into activity unused resources of initiative, judgment, and administrative 
ability? Or, on the contrary, may it stifle some that are already active? 
And what are the constitutional forms which will be most likely to evoke 
the right kind of initiative and management? One very crucial question, 
which will be answered differently in different countries, is whether the 
pursuit of economic objectives will be aided or impeded by association with 
the state. In countries inured to strong government (which may well include 
former colonial territories) an official development agency may be able to 
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reinforce its economic calculus with political power; in a country where the 
government is keenly responsive to public opinion the application of the 
economic calculus may be constantly impeded by the pressure of gee 
groups. So the state railways in Russia can afford to damn the = ic as 
treely as the profit-seeking Vanderbilt, but the British Railway Executive 
must keep open many uneconomic branch lines for fear of protests not only 
from users but from a!! those people who just love branch lines. 

“The state,” “ public enterprise,” “national action,” are not pure socio- 
logical concepts with precise and unique meanings. They are terms which 
cover a very wide variety of forms of action, the value of which varies 
according to their local and temporal backgrounds. Above all they are not 
magic, either white or black; state activity is not automatically superior to 
private activity, nor is it automatically evil. In a free society we have always 
to be weighing it in the balance and comparing it with the alternative of 
private activity. Unfortunately Mr. Hanson, alternating between full accept- 
ance of the abstract idea and condemnation of its concrete manifestations, 
helps us less in the comparison than we might have hoped from his wide 
knowledge of the facts of recent experiments in public enterprise. 


Sypney CaINE. 


Interest Groups oN Four Continents. Edited by Henry W. Exnrmann. 
[ University of Pittsburg Press 303 pp. $6.00.] 


Tuis book is the product of a meeting held by the International Political 
Science Association at the University of Pittsburg in September 1957. 
Professor Ehrmann has edited the volume which contains papers on interest 
groups in nine countries, a paper on the comparative aspect a potent: group 
study (by the editor), and a report of five sessions in which the papers were 
discussed. By including the Reade the book becomes something more 
than a symposium, for while there is not apparent any fundamental agree- 
ment on the conceptual framework, the discussion is lively and informative— 
and disagreement over terminology is kept at a minimum. 

The book illustrates both the strengths and the weaknesses of political 
science today. Verbal misunderstandings are rare; great energy is directed 
toward researching for facts; value m0 ocd are recognised as inevitable 
intruders at some points—but having been recognised as such the door is 
po shut on them, and the participants continue upon their banquet of 
act. At the mention of philosophical concepts conversation brightens up for 
a few moments—but then it is remembered that the diet pare rich foods 
and strong drink. This does not mean that political scientists are scornful 
of a value judgment—they lust after it secretly, but it is forbidden fruit today. 
Perhaps when the house is in order and the family settled these paterfamilias 
will have their ideological fling. Let us hope they are not too old to enjoy it. 

The case of Professor Djordjevic well illustrates my meaning. Professor 
Djordjevic of Yugoslavia exhibited a genuinely new and intellectually pro- 
voking political system. He kept within the rules and explained the signi- 
ficance of interest groups in his country. At the same time he pointed out 
that the groups played a part in a system which is based upon a particular 
political concept of the general interest. This seems to have made the 
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participants fear for their methodological virtue—for no lively discussion of 
the Yugoslav contribution appears to have ensued. If this was due to 
ignorance of Tito’s country it is not readily excusable. If it was because of 
unwillingness to become entangled in ideological dispute it is understandable. 
But if political scientists do not thrash out ideological problems, who will? 

All participants at Pittsburg would probably agree on the proposition that 
organised interests are effective (or not) within a particular system of constitu- 
tional law and practice and political tradition. The point can be illustrated 
by further examples from more countries—but need it be? Is it not now 
necessary, having accepted the existence of interest groups, as inevitable and/or 
valuable adjuncts to the governmental process, to look again at the process as 
a whole from the point of view of the public interest? Professor Ehrmann 

ints out (p. 8) that we may be becoming committed to a type of “ equi- 
ibrium ” theory of poe. We should be watchful, for equilibrium can be 
reached at various levels, that of the “corrupt and contented”; the “ im- 
mobilism ” resulting from “ situations acquises” or that where the counter- 
vailing power of political opinion spurs private enterprise on to more attractive 
and socially beneficial forms of activity. Although pressure groups work 
within a social consensus it must be argued whether that “ consensus” is the 
same thing as the “ public interest.” 

All the contributions to this volume are of a high standard and extend our 
knowledge of interest group organisation and of the methods by which access 
to the governmental process is obtained and used. One might single out for 
special mention—either as contributions from hitherto unexplored a“ or as 


contributions which deepen our understanding of particular countries—those 
of Professor Lavau (France), Professor Krusius-Ahrenberg (Finland), and 


Professor Eldersveld (U.S.A.). 
Professor Lavau’s paper throws new light upon relations between organised 
groups, politicians, and — parties and is particularly useful on the 
tentialities of group influence at Cabinet or higher Civil Service level in 
rance. Professor Krusius-Ahrenberg writes of the very disturbing results of 
pressure politics in Finland where, in a relatively poor country with welfare 
state programmes and considerable state responsibility for economic conditions, 
the acceptance of the legitimacy of group influence leaves the government 
with no room to manoeuvre—it is often, in fact, in a state of crisis. 
Professor Eldersveld traces the course of recent academic interest in 
American pressure = and the attempts made at “ conceptualisation.” So 
far these attempts have resulted in a typology of groups—but in little more. 
The American experience suggests, according to Eldersveld, that the interest 
groups perform an “ integrative” function in the political process as a whole. 
The conflict is more between groups than between parties. The party 
battle is less intense. The interest groups represent the real conflicting forces; 
they play upon both parties equally and if the interests are thought to be 
strong, both parties must pay heed to their demands. Thus, “in all this our 
chances for keeping the two-party system are maximised, because group 
conflict is legitimised and institutionalised outside the party arena” (pp. 195— 
196). Professor Eldersveld gives the impression that this is good for society. 
It may be convenient for government and heartening to the interest groups, 
but it can hardly be healthy for the future of the parties. A decade ago the 
American Political Science Association sponsored a lengthy and thoughtful 
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report—“ Toward a More Responsible Two Party System.” It was, it is true, 
the weakly offspring of a union of ideals and realities, but this reviewer is sad 
to hear that it has died. 

Ricuarp H. Pear. 


Tue Proression OF GovERNMENT. By Brian Cuapman. [Allen and 


Unwin. 352 pp. 28s.] 


Tue Spirit of British ADMINIsTRATION. By C. H. Sisson. [Faber and 
Faber. 162 pp. 2\s.] 


Dr. Brian Cuapman has already written two excellent studies of French 
overnment and administration, as well as a life of Haussmann. This time 
e has attempted a more ambitious task: namely, to make a comparative 

survey of the civil services, and the framework within which they work, of 

Western Europe. The book covers France, the Netherlands, Italy, Spain, 

West Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and Scandinavia. The formidable size 

of the task is indicated by the fact that eight languages were involved. 

The author has divided the book into four principal parts. The first, 
entitled “Composition,” deals with the extent of the service, systems of 
recruitment, and training. Part Two, on conditions of service, discusses the 
rights and duties of civil servants, security of tenure, pensions, discipline, 
and promotion. The third part is concerned with the control of the bureau- 
cracy. The fourth part discusses the relations between the administration, 
politicians, and the public. 


It was possible to cover so much ground only by touching briefly on a 
reat many aspects which might easily have been dealt with at far greater 
con It would be quite wrong, however, to imply that Dr. Chapman has 
written a superficial work. What he has done is rather to construct a general 
framework for the bureaucracies of Western Europe. More detailed studies 
of — countries or special aspects of the subject are no doubt needed, 


and these will in due course either confirm the accuracy of this framework 
or show in what way it requires modification. To have established such a 
framework is a considerable achievement. It was generally assumed that civil 
services existed everywhere and had certain recognisable bones. Dr. Chap- 
man has shown what are the features which characterise the “ profession of 
government”; and in what ways these features vary among the dozen or so 
countries of Western Europe. The book is undoubtedly a contribution to 
knowledge. The author brings to his task a remarkable linguistic ability— 
despite his modest admission eat he is not a professional linguist—and also a 
remarkable insight into foreign institutions and environments. He is a citizen 
of the world in the best sense of the term. 

Mr. Sisson’s book presents a striking contrast to The Profession of Govern- 
ment. He is concerned with the British approach to such matters as the 
education and training of civil servants, the relation between the administrator 
and the judge, the interactions of politicians and officials, the position of civil 
servants as servants of the Crown; and he often contrasts the British approach 
with that of other countries. He discusses mental attitudes, conceptions, and 
ideas whereas Dr. Chapman writes mainly about institutions, laws, and 
formal structures. The two books might have been complementary. Unfor- 
tunately they are not, mainly because Mr. Sisson takes up such extreme and 
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untenable positions and has so little sense of balance or perspective that what 
he writes often appears to be nonsense. 

How true is it, for example, that the public servant must always avoid 
all those questions of value to which a philosophic study of relationships is 
apt to lead? (p. 20). Or that there is no need for the administrator to be a 
man of ideas? Or that “ His distinguishing quality should be rather a certain 
freedom from ideas. The idealisms and the most vicious appetites of the 
populace are equal before him. He should be prepared to bow before any 
wisdom whose mouth is loud enough” (p. 23)? This is neutral competence 
with a vengeance, in which the administrator is seen as a political and moral 
eunuch, a man who merely responds to pressures. 

Mr. Sisson pushes his cynical view of the British civil service to remarkable 
lengths. “It is the absolute nonentity of the British administrator that is his 
chief merit,” he says (p. 127}—a most harmful and misleading way ot 
describing Ministerial responsibility. The official should suppress, so far as 
he can, any emotions of loyalty he may feel and regard himself as paid to do 
a purely technical job of keeping the state going and ensuring the continuance 
of the country (p. 153). The notion that government has moved from regula- 
tion to the provision of services is “ the philanthropic fallacy.” If government 
provides services “it” does so because “it” thinks that is the best way of 
governing. (We are not told who or what “it” is.) Admittedly the adminis- 
trator must nowadays take into account many personal needs or desires; but 
this, in Mr. Sisson’s eyes, does not indicate any change in the nature of 
government but only a change in the habits of the people. He has apparently 
never reflected on the aims and purposes of the state: continuity is the only 
objective within his field of vision. 

The Spirit of British Administration is an excellent subject; but unfor- 
tunately Mr. Sisson has written a book which is often fantastic and perverse, 
and sometimes silly and cynical. 


“ 


W. A. Rosson. 


Turkish NationaLisM AND WeEsTERN CivitisaTion. Selected Essays of 
Ziya Go6xatp. Translated and edited with an Introduction by 
Nrvazi Berxes. [Allen and Unwin. 336 pp. 35s.| 


Nationatism spread like an epidemic of Asian flu, but in the opposite 
direction. Germany infected Hungary, which infected Italy, then Greece, 
Serbia, and Bulgaria. Turkey was next on the list. Looking back, only the 
first outbreak and, in the fulness of time, the last case will deserve an 
outsider’s attention: the rest now seem inevitable. But fear of boring the 
audience seldom deters a patient from dwelling on the symptoms of his 
illness. His case was different: had he been more careful, had he wrapped 
himself properly, he would have escaped infection; had he not chosen his 
doctor and his medicines with the greatest care he would have died. It is 
perhaps a good thing that our indifference does not succeed in silencing 
these tales of personal affliction: apart from their therapeutic value, they 
provide material at least for footnotes in textbooks of clinical history. At 
the moment of infection the patient’s mind is naturally dominated by his 
illness: he rationalises his morbid feelings, he alters his conception of his 
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surroundings in the light of his new experience. Later these rationalisa- 
tions are rather hard to follow: to understand them one must go back to 
the experience which gave rise to them. 

Ziya Gokalp, the main theoretician of Turkish nationalism, was an 
intelligent and well-read patient. When he caught the virus from his Greek, 
Bulgarian, Armenian, and even Albanian neighbours he consulted the best 
western authorities. The situation was indeed serious in the years preceding 
the first world war: the multi-national Ottoman Empire was breaking up. 
Moreover, if the maximum claims of the subject nations were conceded, the 
Turks would have nowhere to go. Greater Bulgaria, Greater Greece, 
Geater Armenia, the Commonwealth of the Pontus, Kurdistan, and a 
national Arab state would just about fill the whole of the Ottoman Empire. 
In an earlier age such a parlous state would suggest but one conclusion to a 
Moslem: he would have argued that his people had incurred the wrath of 
God by abandoning the precepts of the H iy Law. The simple soldiers who 
mutinied in Istanbul in 1909 came precisely to this conclusion and suggested, 
therefore, that the Holy Law should once again be honoured in its entirety. 
But Turkish intellectuals fifty years ago found a different explanation in 
the western books they consulted. 

A new ideology, the ideology of nationalism, had been born and its 
adherents performed miracles all round. Looking round him Ziya Gékalp 
could find evidence everywhere of the force of ideals: armed with ideals 
the Bulgarians, whom his compatriots knew as a nation of milkmen, had 
established a state; Greek shopkeepers had done the same; and even Albanian 
tribesmen were now taking up a threatening posture. Turks had clearly to 
find a countervailing ideab As the rulers of a multi-national empire they 
had naturally been slow in taking up nationalism. They had also shared 
the rule with other Moslems, so that until the first world war and the Arab 
rebellion, their ideal of nationalism had to find room for their Moslem 
brethren. Finally, Turkish nationalism had to provide for the assimilation 
not only of western ideology, but also of western technology, particularly as 
the Balkan wars had been lost to a combination of European norte Bag 
and Creuzot field artillery. These were the requirements of the situation 
in the years preceding the first war and Ziya Gokalp, whose main writings 
belong to those years, provided for them all in his theory of the triple 
allegiance of the Turks to a Turkish nation, to a Moslem religious com- 
munity, and to Western civilisation. As a theory this was no better and no 
worse than President Nasser’s concept of the three concentric circles of Arab 
nationalism: it was a rationalisation of the facts. The facts of the situation 
also led Gokalp to reject racial theories, and for this one should be grateful. 
“ During the Tripolitanian and Balkan wars,” he noted, “ those who shared 
the griefs of the Turks and gave freely of their moral support were not 
Hungarians, Mongols or Manchurians, but Muslims of China, of India, of 
Java, and of the Sudan, whose names we do not even know.” When the 
Sherif Hussein rebelled in the name of the Arabs in the first war the con- 
cept of a Moslem community was perforce thrown overboard by most 
Turkish intellectuals, but Gékalp’s theory had by that time been constructed. 

All this is pragmatic and straightforward, but communities cannot be 
mobilised by a pragmatic approach. Gokalp had to go further and develop 
a mystique of Turkish nationalism. In this he followed the traditions of 


P 
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the intellectuals known in Slav lands as national awakeners or enlighteners. 
Like them he practised an unconscious sleight of hand. He transferred to 
nationalism the metaphysical claims of religion. 

“ The sanctioning power of ideals,” he argued, “is a natural consequence 
of their power of appeal. . . . Appeal is the property of the Beauty and 
sanction that of the Majesty of the Ideal.” Spelling ideal with a capital I 
is a thin disguise for the blasphemy of investing nationalism with divine 
attributes. Gokalp, unlike some of his followers, was ready to bow in the 
direction of religion, but only after he had put it in its place “as an 
auxiliary to the national ideals.” This argument led to the conclusion that 
“ genuinely religious men are those who have national fervour and that 
genuine nationalists are those who believe in the eternity of faith.” But 
as it is difficult to believe in the eternity of an auxiliary ideal, it was not 
long before nationalists lost their faith. Conscience, Ziya Gékalp says else- 
where, answers the question “ why live?’ with the words “for the sake 
of ideals.” His Moslem contemporaries nodded assent, particularly when 
they were reminded that the great Moslem mystics were idealists in their 
way. But when the wars and upheavals were over some of them found 
that the new ideal provided a less satisfying reason for living than the Ideal 
their ancestors had worshipped. 

A. J. A. Manco. 


DiacecticaL Mareriatism: A Historica, anp Systematic Survey OF 
PHitosopuy In THE Soviet Union. By Gustav A. Werrer. [Rout- 
ledge. 609 pp. 52s. 6d.] 


Tuere really ought to be an intellectual closed season, a time when there is a 
public ban on the hunting of the larger animals which walk the forest of 
the mind. Exhausted by the breeding of so much violence, = % insight, 


and untruth, Marxism should be left alone. Its flesh is now rank and thin, 
and even the new Marxist gourmandise which feeds on unfamiliar joints— 
“ alienation,” the “ young Marx,” etc.—can find but little flavour and stale 
nourishment. It is a sad and bankrupt husbandry which forces the intel- 
lectuals of the left to pursue today so unsatisfactory a quarry. And, if 
Marxism were to be left alone for a time the animal might recover flesh and 
the chase once more be useful. 

Only two kinds of Marxist study, to abandon the trope, are possible today : 
(i) the study of Marxism as a political ideology, as a component of political 
psychology in the Soviet and non-Western world; (ii) the study of Marxist 
economics, sociology, and philosophy in the dry spirit of the comparative 
anatomist. Father Wetter’s book—at once excellent and, in the world of the 
present, not very important—belongs to this latter class. Nowhere else have 
patience and learning so combined to expose the structure of official Soviet 
philosophy. The analysis has the clarity, the amplitude, and the tedium of 
St. Thomas himself. And, like the best works of scholasticism, it is not 
unsympathetic, far less uncomprehending, of what it rejects, criticises, and 
condemns. Our Jesuit author might almost be concerned to write the first 
volume of a new Summa Contra Gentiles—and indeed to his church, Marxism 
today possesses all the burning interest of the creeds of Mahomet or Mani. 
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The validity of dialectical materialism is not here in question. The 
parallelism of Thomiem and Marxism is mentioned but not explored—how 
often have I heard the phrases, “ Thomism is not a system but a method,” 
and “ Marxism ditto,” spoken in the same tone of voice—and the fact that 
orthodox Bolshevism is the least interesting, Bree eg speaking, of 
Marxist systems is not examined. Why should it be? The system which 
dominates in so much of the real world is Bolshevik, the system of the 
basically unphilosophic Lenin, the “unideaed” Stalin. It is this system 
which Catholicism confronts. 

Five chapters, dry and useful, take us to 1917. Six more land us at the 
end of the chronicle of logomachy tempered by persecution which is the his- 
tory of Russian philosophy to the rise of Khrushchev. Part Two is syste- 
matic: metaphysic, epistemology, logic, and philosophy of science are in turn 
expounded with patient clarity. The result is a work of reference of uni- 
formly high quality save where this philosophy of science is involved. Here— 
Part Two, Chapter V—Father Wetter falls from his own standard: I don’t 
think he feels ad within, for example, the “ cell-theory” of Lepeshinskaya 
or the genetic controversy. His account, too, of attitudes to quantum physics 
and relativity suggests a distaste for both physics and dialectics carried beyond 
the edge of boredom. Elsewhere there is almost all—and sometimes more— 
that one could wish to know. Only one thing is lacking: the Marxist mind, 
like the Catholic mind, has had—and has—its sceptics, martyrs, and dis- 
senters. John the Scot, Gottschalk, and Abelard have recurred, and we know 
what animated them. Of this we will find no mention in these six hundred 
pages. 


.I have, I hope, ~~ something of the content, high merit, and 
t 


failure of this book. remains only to add that, if my memory serves 
me, modernising additions have been made to the German text and 
that they increase the utility of this English edition even though they have 
something of the limpness of all afterthoughts. The translation must have 
involved heroic effort. It reads idiomatically and even freshly. This in 
itself is no small achievement. 

Donatp G. MacRae. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Arrican Lasour Survey. [ILO, Geneva. 712 pp. 30s.] 


Tuts large volume originated in a decision of the ILO Governing Body in 
1956 that the time had come for the ILO to make a comprehensive survey of 
labour and social policy in Africa. The Survey was un ken by the [LO 
Committee of Experts on Social Policy in Non-Metropolitan Territories. 
The territory to which the survey applies is “ Africa south of the Sahara.” 
The Survey is based mainly upon documents, ¢.g., governmental annual 
reports. The first three chapters deal generally with economic and social 
conditions, land and labour, and community development. The thirteen 
chapters which follow deal with specific subjects such as wages, recruitment, 
the co-operative movement. The chapter contains the conclusions of the 
Committee of Experts. The book provides a vast mass of information, 
admirably presented and arranged, which will be invaluable to anyone 


concerned with labour and social conditions in Africa. 
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Unper Six Reicns. By G. P. Goocn. | Longmans. 344 pp- 25s.| 


Dr. Goocn, who is eighty-six years old, is known to most people as the 
editor of The Contemporary Review, one of the few journals of its kind to 
have survived the developments of modern journalism. He has sat in that 
editorial chair for no fewer than forty-eight years which must be almost, if 
not quite, a journalistic record. Except for a brief interlude as a Liberal M.P. 
in the Parliament of 1906, his life has been spent in the study rather than 
the world of action. His reminiscences, as he says, are those of a man who 
has watched, not made, history. But, as the long list of his books shows, he 
is a learned and distinguished historian. He has known many famous, and 
not so famous, men who have helped to make history in the last sixty or 
seventy years. His reminiscences are well worth reading, whether he is 
describing Trinity College, Cambridge, in the nineties, or giving a shrewd 
and intimate portrait of John Morley and Haldane, or reflecting on the men 
whom he has known and the events which he has watched. 


Tue Strance DeatH oF Lorp CastLerzacH. By H. Montcomery Hype, 
m.P. [Heinemann. 195 pp. 18s.] 


On August 12, 1822, the Foreign Secretary, the Marquess of Londonderry, 
better known as Lord Castlereagh, committed suicide by severing the carotid 
artery with a knife. The bare facts of how he did it and of what he was 
doing and how behaving in the hours and even days before he killed himself 
have been known in considerable detail ever since the event and have never 
been the subject of doubt or dispute. The Duke of Wellington, the King, 
and many other well-known people were aware for some days before August 
12 that the Foreign Secretary was in a state of such excited anxiety as to be 
practically “out of his mind.” What has always remained something of a 
mystery is how and why he got into this desperate state of mind. Mr. 
Montgomery Hyde has written a very interesting book which gives all the 
facts and evidence, some of it not previously published. He propounds an 
explanation which, if not absolutely certain, is in its main outline highly 
probable. It is in any case a curious story well worth reading. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL TrapDE Statistics 1957. Two vols. [United 
Nations. 622 pp. and 155 pp. 43s. and IIs. ] 


Tus is the eighth issue of a useful reference book, now divided into two 
volumes. The principal information in Volume I is for 118 countries tables 
poy SY the quantity and value of imports and exports for each of the 
years 1954 to 1957, (2) showing for the same years the value in national 
currency of import and export trade analysed by principal countries or pro- 
venance and destination. Volume II deals with the eas 2 aspects of external 
trade. Table E, which occupies 129 out of its 155 pages gives in United States 
dollars statistics showing provenance and destination for each country of 
imports and exports. 
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The Reconstruction of Iraq, 1950-57 
FAHIM |. QUBAIN 


The military coup of Jul 195%, focused international attention on 
Iraq but, despite the change of régime, her basic problems of develop 
ment remain the same. Dr. Qubain provides an objective study of the 
difficulties involved in the transformation of a static rural society int 
a dyn itn! urban one ind examines the inde riving rot economic 
probleme 
It is the most interesting document on Iraq to be publishes 

! Salter report of Apr 1, 1955 The Economist 


Communism in Guatemala, 1944-54 
RONALD M. SCHNEIDER 


This study deale with the subversion of the nationalist revolution of 
1944 in Guatemala by the Communists How and why were they able 
to turn a popular movement to their own advantage? What led to 
the overthrow of their régime im July 1954 7 Is this a blue print of 


the Communist political method ” Ready 


ATLANTIC BOOKS e STEVENS & SONS 


shortly, about 35s. net 























THE GREAT POWERS 


MAX BELOFF. says in twentieth-century politics Professor 
Be iS written a most interesting and thoughtfu il book of essays 
holarly and perceptive The Sunday Times 20s. 


THE RAPE OF EUROPE 
LUIS DIEZ DEI Cone. AL exami nes the growth of European 
vilization and its special characteristics, and the effect of their 


y wr , < ~t seer 

n-Europeans on the destinies of Europe 
25s 
a 


TURKISH NATIONALISM 
AND WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


ZIA GOK ALP. For the first time in any language, Gdkalp’s 
ynalis Islam “ Western civilization is here 


lental and systematic way 
Niyazi Berkes. 35s 


THE PROFESSION OF GOVERNMENT 


1 


BRIAN CHAPMAN. An extraordinarily thorough analysis of the 
v ngs of the civil service in the main countries cf Western 
j rone.” T he E anomistf 

FHE BRITISH BUDGETARY SYSTEM 
SIR HERBERT BRITTAIN. “ Will undoubtedly be accepted in 


academic and the official worlds as a standard text-book.” 
The Time 25s. 


THE: MOTOR INDUSTRY 
G.M AXCY and A. oe A comprehensive view of the 


justry as seen by the economist. 


Cambridge Studies in Industry. 25s. 


THE MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
AND CIVIL AVIATION 
SIR GILMOUR JENKINS, the Permanent Secretary to the Ministry 
describes the work of his department with thoroughness and clarity 
New Whitehall Series. 21s. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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